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THE RESIGNATION OF MR. BRYAN 


R. BRYAN’S resignation from the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is a deplorable event. 
It is deplorable not primarily because 
of the loss that it means to the Admin- 
istration, tho it is clear that the President, who 
should be the best judge of the matter, consid- 
ers it a serious loss. Mr. Bryan, thru his fear- 
less arraignment of Tammany Hall at the Baltimore 
convention, did more than any other single force to 
bring about Mr. Wilson’s nomination. He brought to the 
Wilson administration a close touch with the plain peo- 
ple—and more particularly the rank and file of the Dem- 
ocratic party—which must have been a real asset. Dur- 
ing the progress of the great legislative program of the 
past two years his influence in the party was beyond 
question of great assistance to the President in his deal- 
ings with the Democratic majority in Congress. His 
prominence in the peace movement and his earnest 
championship of the principle of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration and the application of 
reason and good will has done much to make the United 
States a leader among the nations in the world move- 
ment for the elimination of war. 

There is no reason to believe that the President was 
not speaking with perfect sincerity when he said in ac- 
cepting Mr. Bryan’s resignation: “Our two years of 
close association have been very delightful to me. Our 
judgments have accorded in practically every matter of 
official duty and of public policy until now; your sup- 
port of the work and purpose of the Administration has 
been generous and loyal beyond praise; your devotion 
to the duties of your great office and your eagerness to 
take advantage of every great opportunity for service 
it offered have been an example to the rest of us.” 


UT it is highly deplorable that Mr. Bryan should 

have left that great office at just the time and for 
just the reasons that he did. There could hardly be im- 
agined a time when a President would have more need 
of the wholehearted, loyal and unselfish support of every 
citizen of the nation, and how much more of each of 
those whom he had honored with a place in the close 
circle of his own personal advisers. 

Mr. Bryan should have sacrificed everything but prin- 
ciple to the high duty of supporting his chief and the 
nation’s head. And he and the President did not differ 
on a matter of principle. His letter and that of Mr. 
Wilson are in perfect agreement on the point that the 
disagreement was as to methods. No difference as. to 
methods ought to be, as Mr. Bryan declared this one to 
be, “irreconcilable.” That it was not utterly so is indi- 
cated by the fact that additions were made to the Amer- 


ican note, and submitted to Mr. Bryan after his resigna- 
tion had been offered and accepted but before it had 
taken effect or been made public, which decidedly soft- 
ened the severity of its tone. In its final form this sec- 
ond American note was more moderate than either the 
note of February 10 or the note of May 15, both of 
which were signed by Mr. Bryan. 


R. BRYAN objected to the President’s method of 
dealing with the matter in two particulars. First, 
he would have had the United States offer to submit the 
case of the “Lusitania” to the investigation of an in- 
ternational commission. In so proposing he does not 
seem to realize that it is not merely the single act of the 
sinking of that ship upon which we seek action from 
Germany. We are concerned with a deliberate and con- 
tinuing policy on the part of Germany which there 
is no intimation that Germany intends to intermit or 
abandon. We have asked for assurances that Germany 
will put into practise the fundamental principle of civil- 
ized maritime warfare that “the lives of noncombatants 
cannot lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the 
capture or destruction of an unresisting merchantman.” 
Germany does not deny that this is the accepted rule 
of international law. She justifies her breaking of the 
rule, however, by her contention that England is pre- 
venting food and other non-contraband material from 
being brought to the civil population of Germany. 

If Germany wants to refer to a judicial court or com- 
mission of inquiry the specific question whether the 
“Lusitania” was an auxiliary British war vessel, or 
whether the United States officials were guilty of dere- 
liction of duty in clearing her as a merchantman, we 
can see no objection to such a reference provided Ger- 
many gives the customary assurances that in the mean- 
time she will discontinue destroying the lives of Ameri- 
cans on the high seas without warning. But for us to 
arbitrate with Germany her individual right to break 
the law of nations at our expense and without our con- 
sent and that of the other nations, is as impossible as 
for the state of New York to arbitrate with the state of 
California the latter’s right to change the Constitution 
of the United States without the consent of the other 
states. 

Secondly, Mr. Bryan would have the President warn 
Americans against traveling on belligerent ships or 
ships carrying ammunition. It would unquestionably be 
the part of wisdom for every American in these troubled 
times to confine his travel, wherever possible, to Ameri- 
can ships. Every American ought to be scrupulously 
careful not to put himself, except for the most weighty 
reason, into a position where injury to him would tend 
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to involve his country in the dread consequences of war. 
But for the Government to urge such a course upon its 
citizens at so critical a time as this in the negotiations 
with Germany would be not so simple a matter. To take 
such a course would be to admit a weakness in our 
contention for the basic principle in relation to the 
rights of noncombatants on merchant ships. No such 
warning would modify in the slightest degree the re- 
sponsibility of the United States to insist that the rights 
of American citizens shall be respected in accordance 
with the usages of civilized warfare and the funda- 
mental rights of humanity. 

Mr. Bryan’s earnest zeal for the prevention of war is 
highly to his credit. Any man might well be proud to 
have it the cause, as he has said and shown that it is, 
nearest his heart. But there can be no doubt that it is 
a cause quite as close to the heart of the President. And 
it is a serious question whether a mere difference about 
methods, however “irreconcilable,” justifies a man in 
the position from which Mr. Bryan has just retired, in 
deserting his post in a crisis the acuteness of which 
only the event can measure. 

It can only be a matter of the deepest regret that a 
man who in so many directions has been a militant 
power for good should curtail his own effectiveness by 
such an act at such a time. For it is increasingly clear 
as the days go by that the effect of Mr. Bryan’s resig- 
nation is not to be any weakening of the popular sup- 
port of the President or any division in the Democratic 
party, but rather a deplorable loss of influence on the 
part of Mr. Bryan himself. 


NOTHING LESS HIGH AND SACRED THAN 
THE RIGHTS OF HUMANITY 


N view of the expectations naturally aroused by 
the action of Mr. Bryan in resigning rather than 
sign the document, the second American note to Ger- 
many on the sinking of the “Lusitania” proves to be 
surprizingly moderate. It is irreproachable in courtesy 
and perfect in temper. There is not a word in it that 
could be looked upon as provocative by any nation de- 
sirous of doing justice and maintaining friendship. 
But neither is there in it any sign of weakening or 
hint of withdrawal. It is the only logical sequel to the 
American note of May 15, just as that was the only 
logical sequel to the American note of February 10. If 
the German Government needed further assurance of 
the fact, there is left not the smallest room for doubt 
that the United States stands unalterably upon the 
rights of American shipping and of American citizens 
upon the high seas, as determined by the immemorial 
custom of nations and the inviolable rights of humanity. 
The note meets the intimations and suspicions of the 
German Government with regard to the character and 
equipment of the “Lusitania” with official information 
that she was not in fact a British naval vessel, nor 
armed for offensive action, nor serving as a transport, 
nor carrying a cargo prohibited by the laws of the 
United States. It was the duty of officials of the United 
States to make certain that none of these things was 
true or to refuse the “Lusitania” clearance from an 
American port as a merchantman. This duty, the note 
assures Germany, was performed “with scrupulous 
vigilance.” Such an official declaration should settle the 


matter. Nevertheless the note, in a fine spirit of open- 
mindedness and fair play, expresses the sincere hope 
that Germany will submit any “convincing evidence” it 
deems itself to have that American officials did not per- 
form this duty with thoroughness. 

Thus does the Government of the United States effec- 
tively rebut German’s defense of the sinking of the 
“Lusitania.” Unless the German Government can afford 
convincing proof that American officials were flagrantly 
derelict in their duty, the German case is demolished. 
If Germany could afford such proof, the terrible re- 
sponsibility might be transferred to the Government of 
the United States. For a country which should permit 
a naval vessel of a belligerent power, as Germany in 
effect asserted the “Lusitania” to be, to sail from its 
ports as a passenger vessel, carrying more than a thou- 
sand noncombatants, including a hundred of its own 
citizens, could hardly escape bearing the onus of her 
sinking at the hands of another belligerent. Such would 
be the situation if the facts were as Germany has as- 
serted. But the United States is convinced that Ger- 
many is mistaken. Germany must prove that we are 
wrong or admit its full responsibility. 

But a matter of even greater gravity than the de- 
struction of the “Lusitania” is involved in our contro- 
versy with Germany. For nothing can bring to life the 
men, the women and the children who died when that 
ship was sunk. But there are other lives to protect; 
there are the rights of the living to be safeguarded. 

It is of importance that we should be given such poor 
reparation as lies in Germany’s power for the wrongs 
already committed by German submarines, but it is 
of vital importance that we should be assured of Ger- 
many’s sincere intention not to continue to commit such 
wrongs from this day forward. 

In the German note to which we are now replying 
there was ominous indication that Germany had no pur- 
pose to alter the policy which had resulted in the de- 
struction of the “Lusitania.” Theré it was said: “The 
German commanders are no longer in a position 
to observe the rules of capture otherwise usual and with 
which they inevitably complied before this.” 

In resisting such a revolutionary alteration of the ac- 
cepted rules and customs of maritime warfare as is dis- 
played in the German note, and in the course of action 
of the German submarines both before and since the 
sinking of the “Lusitania,” the United States, to use 
the President’s words, “is contending for something 
much greater than mere rights of property or privileges 
of commerce.” “It is contending for nothing less high 
and sacred than the rights of humanity, which every 
government honors itself in respecting and which no 
government is justified in resigning on behalf of those 
under its care and authority.” 

Among the acknowledged rights of humanity—ac- 
knowledged by the whole world until Germany made 
from the vulnerability and the limited capacity of her 
submarines an excuse for denying them—is to be found 
the principle “that the lives of noncombatants cannot 
lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the capture 
or destruction of an unresisting merchantman.” 

This principle needs no discussion. It admits of no 
debate. Questions of fact the United States is ready to 
discuss with patience, reasonableness and good will. The 
application of the principle to specific cases it is ready 
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to debate. But on the question of the principle itself 
the United States must and will stand firm. 

In the closing words of the American note, “The Gov- 
ernment of the United States deems it reasonable to 
expect that the Imperial German Government will adopt 
the measures necessary to put these principles into prac- 
tice in respect of the safeguarding of American lives 
and American ships, and asks for assurances that this 
will be done.” 

More than this simple act of justice we have never 
asked. Less than this Germany cannot in fairness and 
good conscience offer. 


EXPEDIENCY AND MORALS IN WAR 


T has been the effort of the conferences at The Hague 

to save in war what little of morals war can be made 
to allow. War is cruel, but any degree of cruelty not nec- 
essary in war The Hague would prevent. So snub-nosed 
bullets are barred. 

In his book on Morals, Cicero discusses in one chap- 
ter this question of the conflict between expediency and 
morals, and denounces the cruelty of the Athenians in 
decreeing that the Avginetans, whose strength was in 
their navy, should have their thumbs cut off so that they 
could not row in their galleys. It is “thru a specious 
appearance of expediency,” he says, that “wrong is very 
often committed in transactions between state and state, 
as by our own country in the destruction of Corinth.” 
He lays down this general principle: 


No cruelty can be expedient; for cruelty is most abhor- 
rent to human nature, whose leadings we ought to follow. 
They, too, do wrong who debar foreigners from enjoying 
the advantages of their city, and would exclude them from 
its borders. . . . To debar foreigners from enjoying the 
advantages of the city is altogether contrary to the laws 
of humanity. 


It was not a Christian who said that even in war a 
state should not out of expediency be guilty of cruel 
acts which are thereby essentially immoral; he was a 
pagan, a worshiper of the gods that are no gods; but 
he could, and still does, teach morals to Christian na- 
tions. President Wilson’s communication to Berlin is 
based on just this principle that cruelty is abhorrent to 
nature and contrary to the laws of humanity. 

There have been deeds done in this war, new to war- 
fare, utterly and outrageously cruel, defended on the 
score of expediency, called necessity. Such is the. pro- 
miscuous dropping of bombs on a city, or the use of poi- 
sonous gases, or, to mention so conspicuous a case, the 
massacre of the unwarned passengers on the “Lusi- 
tania.” Once Themistocles told the Assembly of the 
Athenians that he had in mind an advantageous plan 
for strengthening the state in a case of war, but that 
it was not politic to let it be generally known, and he 
asked that they would select some man whom he might 
consult about it. They chose Aristides, surnamed “the 
Just.” It was a plan secretly to set on fire the Spartan 
fleet drawn up on shore at Gytheum. Aristides heard 
the plan and reported to the Assembly that it was highly 
expedient but not morally right, whereupon the Assem- 
bly decided that what was not morally right could not 
be expedient. But such pagan morals are quite too ideal 
for these days, when a Christian power can calmly de- 
cide, for the sgke of expediency called necessity, to in- 
vade and crush Belgium, and to blow up merchant ves- 
sels of whatever nation without warning. 


TOURISTS’ RIGHTS 


OURISTS are unchristian animals. They deserve, 

no doubt, to be warned not to pick the flowers nor 
finger the paintings. They have only themselves to blame 
if ice-cream cones are sold under the noses of famous 
statues. They need occasionally to be confronted with a 
broadly suggestive sign like the one just outside the 
San Diego fair grounds: “This is a private house, not 
a bureau of information. No concessions, no rooms to 
let. Please keep off the grass.” 

But they have some rights. 

When the thoughtful curators of the charming old 
Spanish house, in the same city, called Ramona’s Mar- 
riage Place provided penny-in-the-slot-and-pull-the-knob 
drinking cups as an adjunct to the fine, broad-brimmed 
stone well, ancient and alluring, they violated the car- 
dinal privilege of tourists: to have harmless antiques 
preserved untainted. Safety first! An admirable senti- 


‘ment! But must we rewrite “The Old Oaken Bucket” 


about the virgin form of a paraffin cup? 








AVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


N these days when vocational training is all the rage 


it is more than ever necessary to emphasize the im- -— 


portance of the opposite kind of education, that which 
deliberately aims to lead the attention away from the 
drudgery of everyday life into the neglected fields of 
history, literature, art, science and religion. True effi- 
ciency in the art of living is not to be attained by con- 
fining one’s thoughts to the immediate job in hand. We 
should occasionally raise our eyes from our work and 
rest them on the wide horizon. 

To hundreds of thousands of Amerteans in the past 
forty years Chautauqua has afforded such an outlook. 
To the farmer’s wife of rural New England, to the 
ranchman of the western plains, to the village commu- 
nities which form the heart of the nation as well as to 
the inhabitants of our largest cities it has brought the 
opportunity and the incentive for pursuing a system- 
atic course of reading which has led them all around the 
world and out into stellar space. It has opened the gates 
that lead back to Greece and Rome. It has handed them 
the keys to science and philosophy. It has introduced 
them to contemporary Europe and given them an inter- 
est in the problems of our industrial and social life. 

There has been no neglect of the practical side of life 
in the Chautauqua scheme of things. At Chautauqua 
Institution she who will may take lessons in domestic 
science, but she who won’t may pass on to the Hall 
of Philosophy and listen to Maeterlinck. Man shall 
not live by bread alone nor woman by the making of it. 
A trip to Mars is just what a bookkeeper needs in the 
evening after he has bent his near-sighted eyes over 
the ledger all day long. The housewife who has spent 
twelve hours dusting and scrubbing and putting things 
to rights does not want to go to a club and discuss 
“Municipal Housecleaning.” No, it is a normal and a 
wholesome instinct that leads her to Botticelli or the 
Yosemite instead. Still there are those who sneer at it 
as an affectation of culture, holding that real culture 
is a monopoly of the leisure class and all others are 
imitations. There is manifest, too, an increasing dis- 
position on the part of business men to bring pressure 
to make the public schools curtail their curriculum and 
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restrict it to the practical, that is, to what they can use 
in their business, accurate spelling and quick figuring. 
They would restrict children to the three R’s, reading, 
’riting and ’rithmetic, as the Kaiser would restrict 
women to the three K’s, Kirche, Kiiche and Kinder. 
Against all limitations of educational aspirations, 
whether due to class, sex, cost or locality, the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle is a standing protest. 
And not merely a protest, but a remedy by its unique 
system of self-education. 

Self-education. Is there after all any other kind of 
education? And do big libraries and fine buildings and 
well-equipped laboratories always stimulate and never 
stifle it? The printing press and the postage stamp have 
enlarged the lecture room to the limits of the language. 
They have brought within the range of the teachers of 
this generation all who have the alphabet and the dis- 
position to use this key to all knowledge for their own 
delectation and advantage. 

It is just a year ago since Chautauqua and The Inde- 
pendent joined forces, The alliance was a natural one, 
for both were engaged in popular education on the 
widest possible scale. It has proved a profitable one for 
both parties, since it has given to The Independent the 
_ class of thoughtful, earnest readers we most desire to 
reach, and it has given to the members of the C. L. S. C. 
a periodical which, as we are glad to learn, they highly 
appreciate. 


—_—_—— 
a 


AMERICAN SHIPS AND THE FOREIGN TRADE 


“AM perfectly clear in my judgment,” said Presi- 

dent Wilson, “that if private capital cannot soon 
enter upon the adventure of establishing these physical 
means of communication, the Government must under- 
take to do so.”” He was speaking of lines of steamships 
for service between our ports and those of South Amer- 
ica, and his opinion was thus exprest only a few days 
after the Pacific Mail Company had given notice that it 
would withdraw its ships from the route across the 
Pacific in November next, when the new Seamen’s act 
will go into effect. That act, the company’s officers say, 
will increase the cost of operation on the Pacific route 
by $650,000 a year. 

If American capital could speak, and if it should be 
asked to explain why it does not gladly enter upon the 
adventure, probably it would say that it could not, in 
normal times, operate steamship lines under the Ameri- 
can flag in the foreign trade, in competition with those 
of the world’s maritime nations, without continuous 
loss. 

It would point to the ships recently coming under our 
flags, ships whose officers and men at once demanded 
that their wages be increased by forty or fifty per cent, 
and thus raised to the American scale. 

It would say that the difference in wages is less on 
the Atlantic than on the Pacific, where the Japanese 
rates prevail, and where, the Pacific Mail Company’s 
officers say, the withdrawal of their boats will leave the 
Japanese in practicaly undisputed control. 

It would add that, with much higher cost of opera- 
tion it would also be required to contend against the 
large annual subsidies granted by European nations 
and Japan to steamships with which it must compete. 
It can obtain no such subsidies from our Government. 


It might also say that it has recently been restrained 
by the menace of Government ownership and operation 
—a menace because the Government would not be com- 
pelled to run its ships profitably, but could make low 
and unprofitable rates, collecting the loss from tax- 
payers, as the Post Office Department will make good its 
deficit of $6,500,000 for the last six months. And, like 
the Pacific Mail’s officers, it might cite the Seamen’s act 
as evidence of an inclination in Congress to make heav- 
ier the burden imposed by a difference in wage rates 
and a lack of subsidies. 

These remarks, which probably would be drawn from 
capital if capital could talk, deserve consideration and 
should have some weight in the discussion about put- 
ting new American ships into the foreign trade. 








STONEHENGE FOR SALE 


OLLECTORS of curios should take notice that in 

September they will have a chance to bid on a 
choice bit of bric-a-brac, for Stonehenge is then to be 
put up at auction. It is, to be sure, not the sort of thing 
one would want to keep on a what-not or cabinet. Even 
the Metropolitan Museum would have difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. It is not exactly beautiful, nor has any one 
been able to find out what it was built for. But the zeal 
of the born collector for a unique specimen is stimulated 
rather than checked by inconvenience or lack of beauty 
and practicality. Why should not the United States An- 
cient Order of Druids buy it in and transport it, like 
Cleopatra’s Needle, to New Orleans, or wherever the 
Supreme Arch may reside? Of course, the connection of 
the original Druids with Stonehenge is shadowy, but so 
also is their connection with the A. O. D. 

The outcry that was raised ten years ago in England 
when Sir Edmond Antrobus first tried to sell the prop- 
erty was in part due to the fear lest it should fall into 
the hands “of one of these b—y Americans,” who, if 
he did not remove it, would at least commercialize it. 
He was denounced as a traitor and a Vandal. But let 
the reader ask himself what he would do if he had inher- 
ited a neolithic cromlech of eighty-nine pieces. Sir Ed- 
mond offered it to the British Government for $750,000 
and finally came down to $600,000, but the Government 
quite wisely preferred to put its money into dread- 
noughts rather than Druidic remains. Then, when no 
American Mecenas appeared on the scene, he tried to 
get a little revenue out of his three-quarter-million in- 
vestment by putting a barb-wire fence around it and a 
postcard shop at the entrance. This roused the wrath of 
Chesterton, who criticized it in this fashion: 

Now if you protest against this, educated people will in- 
stantly answer you, “Oh, it was done to prevent vulgar 
trippers who chip stone and carve names and spoil the look 
of Stonehenge.” It does not seem to occur to them that 
barbed wire and a policeman rather spoil the look of Stone- 
henge. The scratching of a name, particularly when per- 
formed with a blunt penknife or pencil by a person of im- 
perfect School Board education, can be trusted in a little 
while to be indistinguishable from the greyest hieroglyphic 
of the grandest Druid of old. But nobody could get a modern 
policeman into the same picture with a Druid... . It seems 
to me curious to preserve your lady’s beauty from freckles 
by blacking her face all over; or to protect the pure white- 
ness of your wedding garment by dyeing it green. 

But now that Sir Edmond Antrobus is dead he can 
do what he could not while living, and the unique stone 
circles are to go to the highest bidder next fall. 

















































THE PRESIDENT’S SECOND NOTE TO GERMANY 


“THE SINKING OF PASSENGER SHIPS INVOLVES PRINCIPLES OF HUMANITY WHICH 
THROW INTO THE BACKGROUND ANY SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF DETAIL” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, June 9, 1915 
HE Government of the United 
States notes with gratification 

- the full recognition by the Im- 
perial German Government, in discuss- 
ing the cases of the “Cushing” and 
the “Gulflight,” of the principle of the 
freedom of all parts of the open sea 
to neutral ships, and the frank wil- 
lingness of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge and meet its 
liability where the fact of attack upon 
neutral “ships which have not been 
guilty of any hostile act” by German 
‘air craft or vessels of war is satis- 
factorily established, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States will in due 
course lay before the Imperial German 
Government as it requests, full in- 
formation concerning the attack on the 
steamer “Cushing.” 

With regard to the sinking of the 
steamer “Falaba,” by which an Amer- 
ican citizen lost his life, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is surprized 
to find the Imperial German Govern- 
ment contending that an effort on the 
part of a merchantman to escape cap- 
ture and secure assistance alters the 
obligation of the officer seeking to 
make the capture in respect of the 
safety of the lives of those on board 
the merchantman, altho the vessel has 
ceased her attempt to escape when 
torpedoed. These are not new circum- 
stances. They have been in the minds 
of statesmen and of international 
jurists thruout the development of na- 
val warfare, and the Government of 
the United States does not understand 
that they have ever been held to alter 
the. principles of humanity upon which 
it has insisted. Nothing but actual 
forcible resistance or continued efforts 
to escape by flight when ordered to 
stop for the purpose of visit, on the 
part of the merchantman, has ever 
been held to forfeit the lives of her 
passengers or crew. The Government 
of the United States, however, does 
not understand that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government is seeking in this 
case to relieve itself of liability, but 
only intends to set forth the circum- 
stances which led the commander of 
the submarine to allow himself to be 
hurried into the course which he took. 

Your Excellency’s note, in discuss- 
ing the loss of American lives result- 
ing from the sinking of the steamship 
“Lusitania,” adverts at some length 
to certain information which the Im- 
perial German Government has re- 
ceived with regard to the character 
and outfit of that vessel, and your Ex- 
cellency expresses the fear that this 
information may not have _ been 
brought to the attention of the United 
States. It is stated that the “Lusi- 
tania” was undoubtedly equipped with 
masked guns, supplied with trained 
gunners and_ special ammunition, 
transporting troops from Canada, car- 
rying a cargo not permitted under the 
laws of the United States to a vessel 
also carrying passengers, and serving, 
in virtual effect, as an auxiliary to the 
naval forces of Great Britain. 

Fortunately these are matters con- 
cerning which the Government of the 
United States is in a position to give 
the Imperial German Government of- 
ficial information. Of the facts alleged 
in your Excellency’s note, if true, the 
Government of the United States 
would have been bound to take official 
cognizance in performing its recog- 
nized duty as a neutral power and in 
enforcing its national laws. It was its 
duty to see to it that the “Lusitania” 





was not armed for offensive action, 
that she was not serving as a trans- 
port, that she did not carry a cargo 
prohibited by the statutes of the 
United States, and that, if in fact she 
was a naval vessel of Great Britain, 
she should not receive clearance as a 
merchantman; and it performed that 
duty and enforced its statutes with 
scrupulous vigilance thru its regularly 
constituted officials. It is able, there- 
fore, to assure the Imperial German 
Government that it has been mis- 
informed. If the Imperial Government 
should deem itself to be in possession 
of convincing evidence that the offi- 
cials of the Government of the United 
States did not perform these duties 
with thoroness, the Government of the 
United States sincerely hopes that it 
will submit that evidence for consid- 
eration. 

Whatever may be the contentions of 
the Imperial German Government re- 
garding the carriage of contraband of 
war on board the “Lusitania,” or re- 
garding the explosion of that material 
by the torpedo, it need only be said 
that in the view of this Government 
these contentions are irrelevant to the 
question of the legality of the meth- 
ods used by the German naval author- 
ities in sinking the vessel. 

But the sinking of passenger ships 
involves principles of humanity which 
throw into the background any special 
circumstances of detail that may be 
thought to affect the cases; oo 
which lift it, as the Imperial German 
Government will no doubt be quick to 
recognize and acknowledge, out of the 
class of ordinary subjects of diplo- 
matic discussion or of international 
controversy. Whatever be the other 
facts regarding the “Lusitania,” the 
principal fact is that a great steamer, 
primarily and chiefly a conveyance for 
passengers, and carrying more than a 
thousand souls who had no part or lot 
in the conduct of the war, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk without so much as 
a challenge or a warning, and that 
men, women, and children were sent 
to their death in circumstances unpar- 
alleled in modern warfare. The fact 
that more than one hundred American 
citizens were among those who per- 
ished made it the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to speak of 
these things, and once more. with sol- 
emn emphasis, to call the attention of 
the Imperial German Government to 
the grave responsibility which the 
Government of the United States con- 
ceives that it has incurred in this 
tragic occurrence, and to the indis- 
putable principle upon which that re- 
sponsibility rests. 

he Government of the United 
States is contending for something 
much greater than mere rights of prop- 
erty or privileges of commerce. It is 
contending for nothing less high and 
sacred than the rights of humanity, 
which every government honors itself 
in respecting, and which no govern- 
ment is justified in resigning on behalf 
of those under its care and authority. 
Only her actual resistance to capture, 
or refusal to stop when ordered to do 
so for the purpose of visit, could have 
afforded the commander of the sub- 
marine any justification for so much 
as putting the lives of those on board 
the ship in jeopardy. This principle 
the Government of the United States 
understands the explicit instructions 
issued on August 3, 1914, by the Im- 
perial German Admiralty to its com- 
manders at sea to have recognized and 
embodied, as do the naval codes of all 


other nations, and upon it every trav- 
eler and seaman had a right to depend. 
It is upon this principle of humanity, 
as well as upon the law founded upon 
this principle, that the United States 
must stand. : 

The Government of the United 
States is happy to observe that your 
Excellency’s note closes with the in- 
timation that the Imperial German 
Government is willing, now as before, 
to accept the good offices of the United 
States in an attempt to come to an 
understanding with the Government of 
Great Britain by which the character 
and conditions of war upon the sea 
may be changed. The Government of 
the United States would consider it a 
privilege thus to serve its friends and 
the world. It stands ready at any time 
to convey to either Government any 
intimation or suggestion the other may 
be willing to have it convey, and cor- 
dially invites the Imperial German 
Government to make use of its serv- 
ices in this way at its convenience. 
The whole world is concerned in any- 
thing that may bring about even a 
partial accommodation of interests or 
in any way mitigate the terrors of the 
present distressing conflict. 

In the meantime, whatever arrange- 
ment may happily be made between 
the parties to the war, and whatever 
may, in the opinion of the Imperial 
German Government, have been the 
provocation or the circumstantial jus- 
tification for the past acts of its com- 
manders at sea, the Government of the 
United States confidently looks to see 
the justice and humanity of the Gov- 
ernment of Germany vindicated in all 
cases where Americans have been 
wronged or their rights as neutrals 
invaded. ’ 

The Government of the United 
States, therefore, very earnestly and 
very solemnly renews the representa- 
tions of its note transmitted to the 
Imperial German Government on the 
15th of May, and relies in these rep- 
sentations upon the principles of hu- 
manity, the universally recognized un- 
derstandings of international law, and 
the ancient friendship of the German 
nation. 

The Government of the United 
States cannot admit that the procla- 
mation of a war zone from which neu- 
tral ships have been warned to keep 
away may be made to operate as in 
any degree an abbreviation of the 
rights either of American shipmasters 
or of American citizens bound on law- 
ful errands as passengers on merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality. It does 
not understand the Imperial German 
Government to question those rights. 
It understands it also to accept as es- 
tablished beyond question the principle 
that the lives of non-combatants can- 
not lawfully or rightfully be put in 
jeopardy by the capture or destruc- 
tion of an unresisting merchantman, 
and to recognize the obligation to take 
sufficient precaution to ascertain 
whether a suspected merchantman is 
in fact of belligerent nationality or is 
in fact carrying contraband of war un- 
der a neutral flag. The Government of 
the United States deems it reasonable 
to expect that the Imperial German 
Government will adopt the measures 
necessary to put these principles into 
practise in respect of the safeguarding 
of American lives and American ships, 
and asks for assurances that this will 
be done. 

RoBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State ad Interim. 
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Secretary Bryan = b 


Resigns 


twenty-four 
efore Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note to 
Germany was forwarded, and two days 
before the publication of it here, Secre- 
tary Bryan resigned. In his letter of 
resignation, dated the 8th, he began by 
expressing to the President sincere re- 
gret that he must go. “Obedient to 
your sense of duty, and actuated by the 
highest motives,” he continued, “you 
have prepared for transmission to the 
German Government a note in which I 
cannot join without violating what I 
deem to be an obligation to my coun- 
try, and the issue involved is of such 
moment that to remain a member of 
the Cabinet would be as unfair to you 
as it would be to the cause which is 
nearest my heart, namely, the preven- 
tion of war.” Both, he said, desired 
to reach a peaceful solution of the 
problems arising out of the use of sub- 
marines against merchantmen, but 
found themselves differing irreconcil- 
ably as to the methods which should be 
employed. “It falls to your lot to speak 
officially for the nation; I consider it to 
be none the less my duty to endeavor, 
as a private citizen, to promote the 
ends which you have in view by means 
which you do not feel at liberty to use.” 
In conclusion he acknowledged the pro- 
found satisfaction caused by his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Wilson in important 
work, and exprest his heartiest good 
wishes for the President’s personal wel- 
fare and the success of his Administra- 
tion. 

Promptly replying, Mr. Wilson said 
that he accepted the resignation only 
because Mr. Bryan insisted upon ac- 
ceptance of it; and he accepted it with 
much more than deep regret—with a 
feeling of personal sorrow. “Our two 
years of close association,” he contin- 
ued, “have been very delightful to me. 
Our judgments have accorded in prac- 
tically every matter of official duty and 
of public policy until now; your sup- 
port of the work and purposes of the 
Administration has been generous and 
loyal beyond praise; your devotion to 
the duties of your great office, and 
your eagerness to take advantage of 
every great opportunity for service it 
afforded has been an example to the 
rest of us; you have earned our affec- 
tionate admiration and _ friendship. 
Even now we are not separated in the 
object we seek, but only in the method 
by which we seek it. Our objects are 
the same and we ought to pursue them 
together. I wish you Godspeed in the 
parting. We shall continue to work for 
the same causes even when we do not 
work in the same way.” 


In a statement given to 
the public on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Bryan said 
that the President and himself differed 
on two points: first as to the sugges- 
tion of investigation by an internation- 
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His Reasons 
Given 


al commission, and, second, as to warn- 
ing Americans against traveling on bel- 
ligerent vessels or with cargoes of am- 
munition. He thought we should say to 
Germany that we were willing to apply 
in this case the principle which by re- 
cent peace treaties we are bound to 
apply in disputes with thirty nations, 
three of which are Great Britain, 
France and Russia. Germany had ex- 
prest approval of the plan, which pro- 
vides for investigation by an interna- 
tional commission, with one year for 
inquiry and a report. Why, he asked, 
should an American citizen be permit- 
ted to involve his country in war by 
traveling on a belligerent ship in a dan- 
ger zone? Our Government should go 
as far as it could to prevent this. And 
American passenger ships should. be 
forbidden to carry ammunition. An at- 
tempt to prevent citizens from incur- 
ring such risks was entirely consistent 
with an effort to prevent attacks from 
submarines. But the President did not 
feel justified in suggesting investiga- 
tion by a commission or in warning 
citizens against traveling on belligerent 
ships. As a private citizen, he (Mr. 
Bryan) was free to urge both proposi- 
tions and to seek such an expression of 
public sentiment as would “support the 
President in employing these remedies, 
if, in the future, he finds it consistent 
with his sense of duty to favor them.” 


Following the pub- 
Other Statements lication of the note 

to Germany, Mr. 
Bryan issued a statement addrest to the 
American people, whom he asked to sit 
in judgment on his action. Repeating 
what he had said about the irreconcil- 
able difference with the President, he 
asserted that the real issue was not 
between persons, but between systems. 
Governments in dealing with each other 
used force which represented the old 
system, which must pass away, or 
persuasion, representing the new sys- 

















MR. BRYAN’S HAND 


From the mask made by Gutzon Borglum at the 
same time as the life mask opposite 


tem, which had been growing slowly for 
1900 years. Of the old system war was 
the cornerstone. The note to Germany 
conformed to the standards of the old 
system. Every ruler engaged in the war 
was seeking peace according to the old 
system’s rules, by “firmness,” and 
never before had the frightful follies 
of that fatal system been so. clearly re- 
vealed. This was what “firmness, sup- 
ported by force,” had done in the Old 
World. As an humble follower of the 
Prince of Peace, he begged to be count- 
ed among those who favored a course 
which would show our Government’s 
willingness to continue negotiations 
with Germany until, the stress of war 
over, we could appeal from Philip 
drunk with carnage, to Philip sobered 
by memories of a historic friendship 
and by recollection of the innumerable 
ties of kinship that bind the fatherland 
to the United States. “Some nation 
must lead the world out of the black 
night of war into the light of that day 
when ‘swords shall be beaten into plow- 
shares.” Why not make that honor 
ours?” 

A day later he published a long state- 
ment addrest “to the German-Ameri- 
eans.” He had confidence in their 
patriotism, he said, and he urged them 
to believe that Mr. Wilson was truly 
neutral. It would be a violation of neu- 
trality to change international rules 
during war by forbidding the exporta- 
tion of arms. He believed that if we 
should be at war with Germany, the 
German-Americans would enlist as 
promptly as any other citizens. He 
asked them not to suspect Mr. Wilson 
of lack of friendship toward the Ger- 
man Government and people. They 
should strive to convince the German 
Government that the President desired 
peace, and should not connect the Ger- 
man negotiations with those affecting 
Great Britain. He had opposed delay in 
sending a note to the British Govern- 
ment and was confident that eventually 
it would be sent. He hoped Germany 
would acquiesce in the demands of our 
note, and that there would be an inter- 
national agreement excluding passen- 
gers from ships carrying ammunition 
or contraband. 

In another statement he said he had 
feared that our recent note to Germany 
would cause Germany to sever diplo- 
matic relations and thus create a situa- 
tion that would lead to war. After his 
resignation had been submitted but be- 
fore it took effect, a paragraph soften- 
ing the note had been added, but the 
change was not sufficient to affect his 
decision. 

It would be impossible to summarize 
briefly the comment excited by Mr. 
Rryan’s action. As a rule, the President 
is supported. Democrats active in poli- 
tics say there is to be no party division. 
The attempts of Congressman Buchan- 
an, a labor leader, to promote a labor 
protest against war have thus far been 


























unsuccessful. Mr. Bryan’s appeal to 
German-Americans was coldly received 
by the greater part of the German- 
American press. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
plauds the President and pledges to him 
his heartiest support in all the steps he 
may take to uphold the honor and in- 
terests of the United States. Robert 
Lansing, counsellor of the State De- 
partment, and now Acting Secretary, 
may be Mr. Bryan’s successor. 


At midnight on the 
13th, 14,500 employees 
on the elevated and sur- 
face street railways in Chicago went on 
strike for higher wages. The car service 
was discontinued, altho the elevated 
lines prepared to use 1000 strike-break- 
ers imported from Eastern cities. Offi- 
cers of business companies provided 
lodgings for their employees near the 
places where they were working, or 
hired automobiles to carry them to 
their homes in the suburbs. The num- 
ber of trains on the steam roads was 
increased. Arbitration had been offered 
to the strikers, but they rejected it be- 
cause they were dissatisfied with an 
arbitration award made three years 
ago. Mayor Thompson warned them 
that they could not afford to reject 
such an offer. 

The nine sheriff’s deputies recently 


Labor 
Controversies 








WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


This photograph of Gutzon 
Borglum’s life mask of the Great 
Commoner, William J. Bryan, 
was taken in Mr. Borglum’s stu- 
dio expressly for The Independ- 
ent on the day his resignation 
took effect and is published, with 
Mr. Bryan’s permission, for the 
first time. Mr. Borglum, who is 
one of the most distinguished 
sculptors in America, affirms 
that the life mask is the best and 
most authentic human document 
obtainable, and that in the case 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose bust 
in the capital at Washington is 
one of Mr. Borglum’s greatest 
works, he gained more knowl- 
edge and inspiration from a 
life mask than from any other 
single portrait or description. 
This life mask of Mr. Bryan 
was made at Washington only a 
few weeks before his resigna- 
tion. A mask of the hand, which 
appears on the opposite page, 
was made at the same time. 








convicted of manslaughter in New Jer- 
sey, where they attacked a party of 
strikers in the town of Roosevelt, kill- 
ing two of them, have been sentenced 
to be imprisoned for from two to ten 
years. They came from a detective 
agency and were sworn in as deputies 
by the sheriff of the county. With fif- 
teen of their associates they are to be 
tried again, for the killing of -the sec- 
ond of the two strikers who lost their 
lives. 


Villa was defeated by 
Carranza’s army, but 
at the cost of the Car- 
ranza commander’s life. General Alvaro 
Obregon, leader of the army which 
drove Villa northward, had his right 
arm taken off by a shell in the course 
of the five days’ battle. He died on the 
13th at a hospital in Leon. Carranza 
thus suffers a great loss. Two or three 
weeks ago Obregon was regarded by 
many as the “coming man” in Mexico. 
His successor is General Benjamin Hill, 
whose grandfather was an Englishman. 
There is no longer any room for doubt 
as to the complete defeat of Villa, who 
has retreated northward 120 miles. Za- 
pata’s men, who hold the capital, are 
preparing to retire before the advanc- 
ing Carranza forces, led by General 
Gonzales. They have sent delegates to 
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THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONTIER 


‘shis man, which we borrow from the London Times, is especially useful in that it locates all 
of the towns in the present and prospective scene of conflict and gives the hights in meters at 
various points, thus showing their strategic importance. The shaded area to the left of the 
boundary is Italian territory. The fighting has been altogether on the Austrian side of the line 


and chiefly at the points marked by the numbers in circles. 


Gonzales, proposing an armistice. The 
sessions of what is called the convention 
have been marked by wild disorder and 
disturbed by mobs crying for bread. 
Garza, provisional President, has been 
deposed. His successor is Francisco 
Chazaro,°a supporter of Villa from 


Chihuahua. More than 500 refugees 
have been carried to Vera Cruz. They 
will be brought to this country on an 
army transport. 

Villa’s reply to President Wilson’s 
warning is on its way to Washington. 
He has asked Carranza to provide neu- 


tral territory in which a conference 
may be held, for agreement and a burial 
of differences. A ptoclamation issued 
by Carranza, however, indicates that he 
will reject the proposition. Carranza is 
so confident of victory that he vir- 
tually asks our Government for recog- 
nition and publishes a program of the 
reform work which his Government is 
soon to undertake. There are 17,000 
United States soldiers on the border, 
and orders were given last week that 
they should remain there for the pres- 
ent. From all parts of Mexico come 
stories of destitution and suffering. 


On the eastern frontier the 
Italians have, three weeks 
after entering the war, 
gained more territory than the Aus- 
trians were willing to concede in the 
ante-bellum negotiations. They have al- 
ready crost at several points the Isonzo 
River, which the Austro-Hungarian 
Government offered to make the bound- 
ary line if Italy would remain neutral. 
Their most important success is the 
capture of Monfalcone, a town near 
the coast ten miles east of the fron- 
tier and about fifteen miles from 
Triest. At Monfalcone are located the 
electrical works which supply light and 
power to Triest. The shipyards of Porto 
Rosega, three miles from Monfalcone, 
have also fallen into the hands of the 
Italians. This gives them a harbor on 
the Gulf of Triest from which to attack 
the city on the opposite side. 

The capture of Gradisca on the 
Isonzo River is likewise an important 
gain, for this town, like Monfalcone, is 
on the railroad running from Gérz to 
Triest so the Austrians are now de- 
prived of the use of the line which par- 
allels the frontier. Among the Italian 
troops taking Gradisca were some sol- 
diers who were born there and they, as 
they entered, knelt and kissed the soil 
of their native town, now a part of 
“Italy Redeemed.” 

In order to prevent the crossing of 
the Isonzo the Austrians had destroyed 
the bridges and flooded the valley. But 
the Italian cavalry swam their horses 
over and cleared the enemy from the 
other bank while pontoons were con- 
structed behind them for the infantry. 

In crossing the river further north, 
near Caporetto, the Italian cavalry got 
into a tight fix from which they were 
able to extricate themselves only by an 
act rivalling the charge at Balaclava in 
boldness and surpassing it in achieve- 
ment. The bridges here had not been 
destroyed but after three regiments 
had crost they were blown up by the 
Austrians who then opened fire upon 
the Italians from four batteries of their 
biggest guns. Before pontoons could be- 
put together and _ reinforcements 
brought over the two regiments on the 
Austrian side would have been wiped 
out. So their commander, without wait- 
ing for instructions from his superior, 
ordered the cavalry to charge the guns. 
With wild cheers they dashed up the 
slope and sabered the gunners in all the 
batteries, altho half their saddles were 
emptied in the rush. 


Along the 
Isonzo 
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In the Trentino the Italians are also 
reported to be making satisfactory 
progress tho no details are allowed to 
transpire. The attack here is directed 
toward Rovereto, and the Italians are 
within a few miles of it on the east and 
south. - 


The Dniester, which 
Ruskin called ‘the 
moat river of 
Europe,” now separates the opposing 
armies in Galicia. Altho the Russians 
despair of holding Lemberg much long- 
er, they are offering a stout resistance 
to the armies which are closing in upon 
the capital from three sides. In fact, 
they turned tables on their pursuers 
south of Lemberg and inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Austro-German forces 
which had advanced down the Stryi 
River to its junction with the Dniester. 
The Russian offensive seems to have 
taken them by surprize and those who 
had crost the Dniester were driven back 
or captured. The Russians took here 
some seven thousand men, including an 
entire company of the Prussian Fusilier 
Guards, and one of the Seventy-ninth 
Austrian regiment. 

Both to the east and the west of this 
point, however, the Teutonic forces 
have maintained their positions on the 
northern side of the Dniester as well 
as all along the southern. The army 
whi¢h came from the west and captured 
Przemysl has now joined with the army 
which came from the south thru Buko- 
vina. The capture of Stanislau closed 
the gap between the two forces and 
completed the semicircle about Lem- 
berg. By the capture of Stanislau the 
Austro-German forces not only secured 
an important railroad center but took 
5,570 prisoners. 

Still further to the east General 
Pflanzer has driven the Russians alto- 
gether out of Bukovina and back into 
their own territory. In dislodging the 
Russians from their possessions on 
the Pruth he took five thousand 
prisoners. 

In the capture of Przemysl the Teu- 
tonic allies obtained seven thousand 
prisoners as well as thirty-one cannon 
and thirty machine guns. The garrison 
had been ordered to hold the fortress 
to the last man, but’ the guns brought 
to bear upon it were so many and so 
heavy that they were obliged to evacu- 
ate within four days. In this bombard- 
ment the Austrians made use of the 
giant howitzers recently manufactured 
by the Skoda works. These, like the 
Krupp howitzers, whose existence was 
kept secret till the war began, are of 
forty-two centimeter (16.5 inch) caliber. 
Each is carried with its bed; training 
gear, cranes and ammunition, on a spe- 
cial train, and can be mounted ready 
for action in two days. The discharge 
is too dazzling to be borne by the eyes 
but does not pain the ears so much as 
the higher pitched report of the smaller 
guns. It can be fired at the rate of a 
shot every two minutes and with re- 
markable accuracy. The funnel-shaped 
holes which the shells dig in the ground 
are some fifty feet in diameter, but 
their rims are only a few yards apart. 


Fighting on the 
Dniester 


In spite of the contin- 
A Deadlock on uous reports of suc- 

Gallipoli cesses on both sides 
and of terrible slaughter on the other 
it is obvious that neither is making 
much progress on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. The situation is very disappoint- 
ing to the British, who confidently ex- 
pected that by Easter Constantinople 
would be taken and the Black Sea 
opened so that Russia could export her 
wheat and obtain munitions. It is now 
acknowledged that the attempt to force 
the Dardanelles by the fleet alone was 
not only a failure but a blunder, and 
Winston Churchill, who as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, was officially respon- 
sible for the undertaking, has lost his 
office largely on account of it. 

But the later attempt to reach Con- 
stantinople by land has proved more 
costly and so far no more successful. 
It is said that forty thousand wounded 
British soldiers have been sent back to 
Alexandria on the hospital ships. How 
far the British have got in the conquest 
of the Gallipoli peninsula cannot be 
ascertained from 
the vague official 


the Turks have lost heavily, over a hun- 
dred thousand, it is estimated. The hos- 
pitals of Constantinople are overcrowd- 
ed with wounded. The Turks were short 
of ammunition for a time, but that 
seems to be overcome by the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Krupp works at 
Constantinople employing, it is said, 
four thousand German workmen. The 
nitric acid necessary for the explosives 
is made from the air by means of the 
spark discharge of electricity, for this 
invention has made Germany independ- 
ent of the Chile saltpeter beds. Two 
hundred more German officers and en- 
gineers have arrived in Constantinople 
to take charge of the fortifications and 
the manufacture of munitions for Ger- 
many’s Turkish allies. 

Much as Russia needs an open door, 
the Russian Black Sea fleet, which 
was expected to force the Bosporus 
while the British and French came up 
the Dardanelles, seems to have accom- 
plished nothing at all except to have 
shut off the supply of coal and flour 
from Constantinople. 





dispatches, but it 
is evident that the 
Turks still hold 
Sedd el Bahr, 
which is at the 
very entrance to 
the Dardanelles 
and was reported 
demolished as long 
ago as February 
20, when it was 
first bombarded. It 
was then supposed 
that this action 
proved that forts 
were _ powerless 
against long-range 
fire and the claims 
of Constantinople 
that they had been 
little injured by 
the hail of shells 
were received with 
incredulity. Now it 
appears that the 
Turkish account 
was more accurate 
than the English 
and that advantage 
still lies with a 
land as against a 
sea battery. A neu- 
tral army officer 
who observed the 
action when the 
British fleet at- 
tempted to force 
the Narrows last 
March, _ estimates 
that shells fell in 
Chanak at the rate 
of two thousand 
an hour, yet there 
were only twenty- 











six men killed and 
twice that number 
wounded in the 
forts there. 

In the land 
fighting, however, 


Bain 


THE MAN WHO RECEIVES THE AMERICAN NOTES 


Germany’s replies to the communications of the American Government and 

the German diplomatic communications which figure in the various Blue, 

Grey, White, Orange, Yellow and Green Books, emanate officially from 

Gottlieb E. G. von Jagow, Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 

the Chancellor. He was born in Berlin in 1863 and entered upon a bureau- 
cratic career at the age of twenty-three 
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Weeks of strenuous drill and wearing idleness, with The Race as the 
Harvard 


meets Yale on the Tham 


. When the Brit- 
Four Thousand Miles ish battleships 


Under the Sea “Majestic” and 


“Triumph” were sunk in the Darda- 
nelles it was supposed that they fell vic- 
tims to a Turkish submarine. It is now 
known that the submarine did not come 
from Constantinople but from Wil- 
helmshaven, a distance of over four 
thousand miles. This feat, which almost 
rivals Jules Verne’s famous romance, 
was accomplished by Captain Herzing 
in the “Unterseeboot No. 51.” He left 
the German North Sea base on April 
25 and arrived safely in Constantinople 
on June 10. When the thirty-three men 
came up out of their cramped and stif- 
ling quarters they could hardly walk, 
for most of them had not put their 
heads above the water for forty-two 
days. Altho the vessel ran most of the 
way on the surface they could not go 
on deck. In passing thru the Mediter- 
ranean, Captain Herzing stayed for 
fifty-two hours at the periscope. 

Several times the “U-51” was fired 
upon by destroyers, once off the coast 
of England and a second time a hun- 
dred miles outside Gibraltar. She 
passed thru the Strait of Gibraltar one 
morning early in plain view but with- 
out being noticed. Twice attacked in 
the Mediterranean the submarine es- 
caped by diving, and reached the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles in just a 
month from Wilhelmshaven. The rest 
of the story may be best given in Cap- 
tain Herzing’s own words: 

In the early morning light we saw the 
“Triumph” and “Majestic” lying off the 
coast, constantly encircled by. destroyers. 
Thru the ee I saw a destroyer com- 
ing directly for us. We dived and the de- 
stroyer passed immediately over us with a 
sound like that of a motor car. 

We came up immediately. I took aim 
thru the periscope, prest the button, au- 


tomatically firing the torpedo, and the pro- 
jectile slipt noiselessly into the water. We 
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es, near New London, on June 25, and Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Syracuse an 
keepsie on June 28. Here at the Harvard camp at Red Top the coxswain is furnishing vicarious diversion on “Launching 


dived again. The explosion which followed 
was as terrific as tho it had been in the 
forepart of the submarine itself. 

Then we lay hidden two days and a 
half, after which we came up again in the 
midst of the British ships. Just before noon 
looking thru the periscope I saw the “Ma- 
jestic,” surrounded by ten ships steaming 
around her in a constant circle for her pro- 
tection. I could see the “Majestic” sailors 
on the deck taking their noonday nap. 
“Shall I disturb them?’ I thought. Then 
seeing a welcome space between the encir- 
cling ships I prest the electric button and 
the torpedo was going. It caught the “Ma- 
jestic” a little to the rear of amidship. We 
dived again in silence. 

We remained submerged for several 
hours and then came to. the surface to find 
that the British had disappeared, and all 
search for them was in vain. We came to 
Constantinople, arriving yesterday morn- 
ing, having spent forty-two days in the sub- 
marine without rest or let up. 


—s About the beet sugar fac- 
Labyrinth tory of Souchez and in 

y the tangle of trenches 
south of it known as the Labyrinth the 
battle still rages. The gains are slight, 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 7—French gain ground near 
Arras. German submarines sink six 
small vessels. 


June 8—lItalians take Gradisca. Teu- 
tonic forces take Stanislau in Ga- 
licia. 

June 9—Italians take Monfalcone. 
French take Neuville St. Vaast. 

June 10—Russian victory at Zuravno 
on Dniester. Germans and Russians 
battling about Shavli, south of Riga. 

June 11—Russian destroyer engages 
cruiser “Midullu” (formerly “Bres- 
lau”) in Black Sea. Italians take 
Porto Rosega, near Monfalcone. 

June 12—Italians closing in about 
Rovereto in Trentino. Pola arsenal 
bombarded by Italian airmen. 

June 13—Italians shell fortifications 
of Gérz. Germans renew offensive 
in central Poland. 




















ruling motive for every detail of the day’s routine, will come to an end when 


d Stanford row at Pough- 
Day” 


but the progress is continuous. At the 
end of each week a few hundred yards 
of German entrenchments are repdrted 
taken and held against the furious bom- 
bardment and counter-attacks which al- 
ways follow. The principal achievement 
of the past week is the capture by the 
French of the village of Neuville St.- 
Vaast, a few miles north of Arras. 
This has been the center of the most 
intense conflict for many weeks and it 
was only after all the houses had been 
literally reduced to stone heaps and the 
land plowed deep with explosive shells 
that it was taken. The losses here are 
reported to be among the heaviest of 
any single engagement. A thousand 
bodies and a large amount of booty 
were found in cellars and under debris. 

Along the Aisne also the French have 
made local attacks with success. They 
have adopted a weapon previously used 
by the Germans, that is, flaming oil, 
which is sprayed upon the enemy’s 
trenches. A renewal of activity may be 
expected about Ypres, as it is reported 
that several hundred thousand German 
troops have passed thru Belgium. These 
are in part new recruits and in part 
veterans who have been withdrawn 
from the eastern frontier since the de- 
feat of the Russians in Galicia. 

South of Arras in the neighboorhood 
of Hebuterne, the French have fol- 
lowed up their gains of a few weeks 
ago by further advances. A charge 
along the front of twelve hundred 
yards carried two lines of German 
trenches which have since been held 
altho the Germans quickly brought 
troops in automobiles to the spot» and 
made persistent counter-attacks. If the 
continuous pounding of the French in 
the vicinity of Arras should break the 
German line it would compel a with- 
drawal from the sharp angle which has 
for nine months been directed at Paris. 
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A PLAYGROUND WORTH WHILE 


* E are limited to America 
in any case,” grieved the 
Mother of the family as 


she laid before her spouse the atlas 
and a pile of railway folders. 

“I’m not sorry,” Father declared 
firmly. “This will be just the time to 
go to the Maine woods and try the 
fishing.” 

“The Maine woods!” cried Mother 
in a tone of apprehension. “That’s all 
very well for you and Tom—even 
Gerald is old enough to rough it now 
—but I’d like to have you tell me 
what pleasure there would be in the 
Maine woods for Ethel? And where 
would there be any children for 
Katharine to play with? And what in 
the world should I do if little Mary 
or the baby should be taken ill?” 

“Probably you’re right,” Father 
assented regretfully. “What do you 
suggest ?” 

“Why not the Springs?” inquired 
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Mother eagerly. “Ethel would enjoy 
herself there and Katharine would 
find friends, and there’s a good doc- 
tor in case any of us fell sick.” 

Father rubbed his head with a dis- 
approving hand. 

“What on earth should I do at the 
Springs? And Tom? And Gerald?” 
he demanded searchingly. “And I 
think I see you dozing against the 
wall of the ballroom until Ethel is 
thru dancing! And worrying for fear 
Katharine’s supply of white dresses 
won’t hold out! What a life! There’s 
nothing in it!” and his tone was so 
filled with disgust that Mother in her 
turn yielded the point. 

“Where, then?” she asked, and at 
that moment began the search that 
lasted until some one told them about 
Chautauqua, New York. 

“Which seems to be different from 
all other summer resorts on the 
planet,” Father remarked drily when 


the decision to go there had been 
made. “The trouble with the others 
is that there isn’t fun enough to go 
round the family; at Chautauqua 
there isn’t family enough to go round 
the fun!” 

What is this Chautauqua that of- 
fers entertainment for the seven ages 
of all sorts and conditions of men? 

The name has gone round the 
world. It advertises manufactures; 
it designates apartment houses and 
sleeping cars and ferryboats; it is 
applied to a geological division of 
the Devonian period; it is given to a 
sort of intellectual picnic that flour- 
ishes all over the United States ev- 
ery summer. But, according to Bish- 
op John Heyl Vincent, from whose 
brain was born the Chautauqua plan, 
Chautauqua is a place, an idea, and a 
force. 

The place is a spot in western New 
York on Chautauqua Lake. Forty- 
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GOLF IS A NEWCOMER AT CHAUTAUQUA, BUT THERE IS NOW A GOOD NINE-HOLE COURSE 
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CHAUTAUQUA—WITH STORY-TELLERS AND SAND-PILES AND PLAYGROUNDS—IS A CHILDREN’S. PARADISE 


two years ago Dr. Vincent and his 
followers took possession of it and 


held classes and lectures and con- 
certs. Today their tents have gone, 
but the same fine trees shade a vil- 
lage of several hundred houses, with 
the streets, electric lights, fuel gas, 
water supply and sanitation of a 
well-appointed town. The few score 
people who came for a fortnight in 
1874 have increased to some fifty 
thousand who come and go thru a 
season of sixty days, and who enjoy 
themselves so much that many of 
them add on a month at each end: 

The village belongs to Chautauqua 
Institution, for there is a corporate 
body back of this million dollar plant 
which is so different from other mil- 
lion dollar plants that a description 
of its physical delights almost in- 
variably wanders off into a discus- 
sion of the Chautauqua philosophy 
of living. 

Chautauqua Institution is char- 
tered by the State of New York for 
educational purposes. It is not run 
for gain. The activities of the Insti- 
tution are threefold—The Assembly, 
which gathers for July and August 
and has the finest platform program 
in the world; the summer schools, 
which are in session for six weeks of 
the Assembly season; and the Home 
Reading Course, which is in opera- 
tion all the year round. 

“For most people the Chautauqua 
platform is ‘Chautauqua,’” asserts 
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Father, who has been talking about 
it with his friends. “It was the edu- 
cational entertainment end of Chan- 
cellor Vincent’s idea that seized the 
popular fancy and produced the 
thousands of Chautauquas—none of 
them connected with the Chautau- 
qua Institution—which cover the 
country every summer.” 

“Here are some of the season’s 
‘living questions,’ ” contributes Tom, 
looking up-from his copy of the Ad- 
vance Program Quarterly. “Here’s a 
whole week devoted to ‘The Remak- 
ing of Contemporary Europe.’ That 
ought to bring out interesting dis- 
cussion. And here’s another on ‘Com- 
munity Service’ and one on ‘Admin- 
istration of Justice.’ ” 

Truth to tell, new Chautauquans 
need to be “schooled in restraint,” for 
where so rich a feast is spread dis- 
cretion must temper appetite. The 
Sunday school teachers for whom the 
Assembly originated, for example, 
now must choose from the many of- 
ferings that they may thoroly enjoy 
the few. At ten o’clock every morn- 
ing there is a Devotional Hour in the 
Amphitheater. No one can tell from 
the sermons preached there to what 
denominations the speakers belong, 
and no one cares, for they are united 
in the essentials of love and service 
to their fellows. Such men as Dr. 
Samuel McCormick, of Pittsburgh; 
Bishop Francis McConnell, of Den- 
ver; Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, of Chi- 


cago; Bishop Charles Williams, of 
Michigan—Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational, Episcopalian—are 
preachers of distinction; they are 
also teachers, and during each one’s 
week of service he will conduct 
classes in Dean Shailer Mathews’ 
Department of Religion and give ad- 
dresses at the headquarters of his 
own denomination. An Institute on 
Home Missions and one on Foreign 
Missions will link local with field and 
international work. 

There is one feature that he never 
neglects, no matter how prest he 
may be. That is the talks which Dr. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlburt illustrates by 
the model of Palestine built down by 
the pier, with the lake as the Medi- 
terranean and the hillock that con- 
ceals the pumping station as Mt. 
Hermon. What child who has sailed 
a boat on the Dead Sea, what grown- 
up who has hunted out Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem from among the lit- 
tle concrete cities on the hights 
above the Jordan but will listen with 
greater interest to the history of 
this part of the ancient world which 
he has visualized on a small scale? 

Visitors to Chautauqua, New 
York, always have been fortunate in 
hearing from its platform men and 
women whose vision is far reaching 
and clear. They are “talking shop” 
for the entertainment and benefit of 
the thousands who keep different 
sorts of shops. This summer Dr. Lin- 
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faculty of eighty drawn from coun- 
try-wide institutions. These educat- 
ors offer some 200 courses of study 
to over 3,300 students. Most of the 
people of the enrollment are teachers 
who want to refresh themselves in 
their subjects, or to learn the latest 
pedagogic wrinkle in the department 
headed by Earl Barnes, but there are 
also laymen of all kinds. Tom, for in- 
stance, who was laid up for several 
weeks last winter with a broken leg, 
is going to take-some work which 
will earn for him the credits that he 
needs to square himself at college. 
Grandfather, who is clever with his 
fingers, has been discovered by his 
wife in a state of rejoicing because 
at last he would have a chance in the 
Arts and Crafts Studios, supervised 
by Henry Turner Bailey, to learn 
something about bookbinding and 
wood carving. 

Grandmother, determined not to 
be outdone, has decided that she 
will study in the School of Expres- 
sion under Professor S. H. Clark, of 
Chicago University. Mother has 
learned that she can secure a trained 
kindergartener to look after the 
baby or she can leave him in the 
Little Children’s Playroom under 
competent supervision, and that she 
can also establish little Mary in the 
Playground. There she has simple 
apparatus to exercise on and a shal- 
low brook to paddle in and student 
teachers to look after her. With both 
small children off her hands Mother 
will have freedom to take the course 


on “The House and Its Care” in the 
School of Domestic Science, which is 


_managed by Miss Anna Barrows, of 


Teachers’ College, and Mrs. Alice 
Norton, of Chicago. Beside that she 
can obtain the information about 
parliamentary law which she is con- 
stantly needing in her club work. 

Father has found himself inter- 
ested in the announcement of classes 
and lectures on social science and 
community problems. 

“Scott Nearing is a dynamic young 
man, in my opinion,” he asserts, “and 
I’m going to hear him every time he 
talks. As for E. J. Ward’s course on 
social center development, I propose 
to inform myself on the duties of a 
social center director, so that I shall 
know whether we’re getting what 
we’re paying for when we open the 
schools of our town to the people and 
put some one in charge. 

“IT can get a visitor’s ticket for 
single classes or a book of five or ten 
tickets; but the charge for a full 
course is only $6 and there is-a re- 
duction if you take more than one 
course.” 

“You certainly get a lot for your 
money at Chautauqua,” nods Grand- 
father, and he points out that his 
study of the advance bulletin has 
shown him that a season’s gate ticket 
at $8 admitted its holder to all the 
public lectures and concerts—to ev- 
erything outside of the Summer 
School classes—at the rate of thir- 
teen cents a day. 

“That can’t possibly include the 

three concerts a 











on interpretation, and to sing in the 
Chautauqua choir. 

But it does, and Father has also 
discovered that he may live at Chau- 
tauqua in almost any fashion he 
pleases or his pocketbook permits. 


‘He has hired a pretty, well-equipped 


cottage to house the members of his 
flock. Mother is quite likely to meet 
at the hotel some of the people who 
were on the steamer “going over” 
last summer. Grandmother’s friends 
are sure to keep turning up at dif- 
ferent boarding houses. Aunt Mary 
already knows of some _ teacher 
acquaintances who are going to do 
light housekeeping in rooms made 
convenient for that way of living. 
Tom and Ethel will constantly come 
across college men and girls who are 
earning their food by waiting on ta- 
ble at some of the boarding houses 
and their shelter by a variety of 
work whose doing brings them re- 
ward in money and in respect. 

“In respect” because Chautauqua 
is essentially democratic. Social de- 
mocracy is a part of the idea that 
sees possibilities for growth in ev- 
ery one, no matter what his previous 
opportunities; social democracy is a 
part of the force that urges every 
individual to develop his powers for 
the better serving of his fellowmen. 
Social democracy is an essential of 
the “Chautauqua Spirit,” that in- 
tangible yet clearly felt trinity 
whose other members are kindness 
—to all who need it—and loyalty— 
to the ideals of Chautauqua. 





week in the Am- 
phitheater and the 
whole week of con- 
certs by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Or- 
chestra!” ex- 
claimed Ethel, who 
has friends who 
are going to enter 
the School of Mu- 
- sic and have told 
her about its piano 
department under 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
of Baltimore and 
Berlin; its voice 
work under Wil- 
liam Wade Hin- 
shaw, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
Company of. New 
York; its violin 
school under Sol 
Marcosson, of 
Cleveland, and its 
opportunities to 
study organ, harp 
and orchestral in- 











DR. JESSE LYMAN HURLBURT 


Whose talks on Palestine geography, illustrated with a great 
outdoor model, have long been famous at Chautauqua 


struments, as well 











as to listen to de- 
scriptive lectures 


DR. PERCY H. BOYNTON 


Assistant Phos waaay of English in Chicago University and 


retary of Instruction at Chautauqua 








ON CHAUTAUQUA’S “ALMOST INCOMPARABLE” LAKE 





A CROSS-SECTION OF AMERICA AT PLAY 


F there were nothing at Chau- 

tauqua, New York, but opportuni- 

ties for recreation, with its almost 
incomparable lake and its 1400 feet 
of altitude to give the best climate 
Chautauqua would still be one of the 
notable resorts of the country. In 
fact, neither play, nor study, nor re- 
ligion, nor music, nor political ora- 
tory, nor any one interest can be said 
to dominate this remarkable sum- 
mering place. Nowhere else except 
around a mighty metropolis can equal 
variety of provision be found for 
legitimate gratification of personal 
interests; and not even the metropo- 
lis could make equal variety equally 
accessible. One strenuous day’s list 
of diversions at Chautauqua, of 
which a swim and a set of tennis be- 
fore breakfast was the beginning, 
could scarcely be duplicated in and 
about New York in less than a 
week. While two or three thousand 
persons watch a ball game on “the 
Overlook,” five to eight thousand 
may be listening to an address at 
the amphitheater, while a hay ride 
for the little folks, a cruise of 
the Boys’ Club, and various other 
affairs like classes in the schools go 
on without reference to either base- 
ball or eloquence. Chautauqua is 
many sided; yet it is interesting at 
times to single out some one aspect 
of this community life—say the play 
aspect. 

“A summer city in the woods,” and 
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with the allurement of a historically 
interesting and physically beautiful 
twenty-mile lake at its feet, Chau- 
tauqua from the beginning found 
it easy to develop a sane and 
vigorous outdoor life. The climate, 
tho cool, is equable; and there are as 
few strictly indoor features as may 
well be. The buildings used for lec- 
tures are halls without walls, con- 
sisting each of a roof with its neces- 
sary supports. 

Recreations in variety to suit al- 
most all tastes, temperaments and 
conditions, offer themselves, on land 
and water. Some enterprising mem- 
bers of the Boys’ Club, indeed, spent 
the odd hours of a summer in build- 
ing a vessel for the upper realms, 
but their craft made only one voy- 
age; and the only aerial sport at all 
common at Chautauqua is the flying 
of kites. We are careful, therefore, 
to specify only land and water activi- 
ties. From checkers on the veranda 
for those whose strenuous days are 
past, to pail-and-shovel movements 
in the sand-pile for those whose 
“heavy work” is still ahead, the 
range is so wide that almost every- 
body’s hunger for outdoor sport is 
appeased. Fishing, boating, canoe- 
ing, sailing, swimming, . baseball, 


° 


tennis, roque, bowling, quoits, track 
sports, horseback riding, automobil- 
ing, each has its enthusiasts. The 
fisherman who has dedicated two or 
three summers to earnest pursuit of 





the Chautauqua Lake muscallonge 
will declare that there is no other in- 
land fish to be compared with it, 
sometimes over forty pounds in 
weight and always a fighter. 

The one unifying idea in all this 
diversity is that the margins of time, 
the spare hour, the vacation weeks, 
should by some means contribute to 
the enjoyment and the growth of the 
individual. 

There was always play at Chau- 
tauqua. Whatever was not play was 
made to wear some semblance of it. 
An important element in Bishop 
Vincent’s genius was the instinct by 
which he gave over part of the time 
to amusements and disguised the 
activities of the rest of the time so 
that they almost passed for amuse- 
ments. 

Bonfires and Athenian torches, 
pageants and processions, ceremo- 
nies, group rivalries, pomp and cir- 
cumstance were used to entice the 
early Chautauqua readers along the 
paths of learning. Doggerel rimes 
droned the names and dates of “sa- 
cred” and secular geography and his- 
tory into thousands of adult memo- 
ries. The model of Palestine, which 
has still been preserved, the taber- 
nacle, an Oriental house, a miniature 
modern Jerusalem, the daily wearing 
of Oriental’ garb by those who were 
pursuing certain studies, the muezzin 
call to prayers at regular times— 
these and a great deal more of “fan- 
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tastic nonsense” the early manage- 
ment at Chautauqua was wise enough 
to introduce, knowing that to enlist 
grown-ups in study would be easy if 
they came to view it as “having fun 
with their minds.” The proof of the 
wisdom of it is that it. succeeded, not 
moderately but enormously, sponta- 
neously and unfailingly. Adaptations 
to new times have of course taken 
place. 

Not till 1914 did anything so seri- 
ous, complicated and expensive as 
golf find its way to Chautauqua. Now 
a nine-hole course invites the devotee 
to cultivate the game in all these ex- 
cellencies. In 1874 the nearest ap- 
proach was perhaps the pitching of 
horseshoes. Even in 1914 this was 
the more popular amusement of the 
two if numbers are an index. No 
one recreation any longer claims 
any monopoly now, for so many 
are represented. Few of the old 
ones have disappeared; but the 
roller coaster is no more. For the 
croquet of the 70’s, Chautauqua has 
now the best roque courts in America, 
and the old sailboats have given place 
to more refined and smarter craft. 
The fundamental fact is that now, as 
always, outdoors at Chautauqua is 
larger than indoors. 

A sign was put up in one of the lit- 
tle parks one summer—probably on 
new seeded lawn, as the warning is 
unusual at Chautauqua, “Please keep 
off the grass.” A tot of two years 
went wobbling over toward where 
robins were hunting the succulent 
angle worm. “Come back heah, Hon- 
ey,” called the mammy in charge. “I 


reckon you an’ de robins cyain’t 
read.” 

Chautauqua makes liberal allow- 
ance for the children. Its well- 
equipped playground is under highly 
expert management; and indeed 
teachers of playground work from all 
parts of the country are drawn here 
by the normal courses offered them at 
Chautauqua. Of this the children are 
oblivious. Sand-piles, day nursery, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, children’s choir 
—saying nothing of the freedom that 
Chautauqua affords them to busy 
themselves in their own way, without 
detriment to their elders—make an 
Elysian city within whose gates no 
automobile goes up and down seek- 
ing whom it may devour. Chautauqua 
is a children’s Paradise. 

Chautauquans have learned to 
recognize the drama as among the 
meanings of the word play, tho it 
must be confest the early tolerance 
extended only as far as “dramatic” 
readings. Francis. Wilson. gave the 
idyl, “The Little Father of the Wil- 
derness” there in 1910, his appear- 
ance being rendered specially innocu- 
ous by the fact of his having been a 
Chautauqua reader years before and 
having made of his troupe a Chau- 
tauqua reading circle of which he was 
leader. The innovation was so suc- 
cessful that it led to engagements of 
the Coburn Players, who presented 
classic dramas in 1911 and 1912, and 
finally in 1914 to the organization of 
a special company of professional 
actors, “The Chautauqua Players,” 
under the direction of Benedict 
Papot, who has had some notice of 


late as director of the House of Play 
Foundation at St. Mark’s in the 
Bouwerie, New York. The Chautau- 
qua Players announce for 1915 six 
major plays in the Amphitheater and 
as many minor productions. 

Democracy in sport as in every- 
thing has characterized Chautauqua 
from the beginning. There is entire 
catholicity toward the fellow who 
brings his silver-mounted roque mal- 
let or goes in thoroly for golf or au- 
tomobiles or motor-boats, but he 
makes a mistake if he tries to vaunt 
himself over the rider of a 1912 
model bicycle or the proud skipper 
whose vessel is suitably named the 
Rubey-Yacht. It is precisely because 
he can indulge his own favorite pas- 
times and intellectual interests while 
brushing elbows on terms of good 
fellowship with so many other varie- 
ties of clean-living Americans, that 
he prefers Chautauqua to more ex- 
clusive resorts. In play as in other 
departments of Chautauqua life, 
what Edward Everett Hale said in 
his Tarry at Home Travels is appre- 
ciated: “If you have not spent a week 
at Chautauqua you do not know your 
own country. There and in no other 
place known to me, do you meet Bad- 
deck and Newfoundland and Florida 
and Tiajuara at the same table, and 
there you are of one heart and one 
soul with the forty thousand people 
who will drift in and out—people all 
of them who believe in God and in 
their country.” Along with whatever 
aspects of thoughtfulness it may 
have, Chautauqua presents a cross- 
section of America at play. 

















THE WELL EQUIPPED PLAYGROUND IS UNDER EXPERT MANAGEMENT—BUT THE CHILDREN DON’T CARE 5 


























UNDER THE BIG 


“ HE Measure of a Man” was 
i the subject. It was at a 
Chautauqua in an Oklahoma 
town. A young man came up to the 
lecturer at the end of the evening 
and said that he had been at- 
tending college in one of the state 
schools for two years, and that he 
had quit school at the end of the 
second year and did not intend to 
return. “But,” said he, “after hear- 
ing your lecture, and the emphasis 
you placed on preparation and effi- 
ciency, I wanted to tell you that ] 
have changed my mind. I am going 
back to college and finish my educa- 
tion. I am going to prepare so that 
when I go out into the world and 
take my place in its activities, I may 
be equipped to render a service with 
efficiency.” 

That is a sample of what is going 
on under the big tent. This year 
there will be 2400 communities 
where this influence is felt—and nine 
years ago the circuit Chautauqua 
was unknown. 

By the traveling or circuit plan 
the Chautauqua is actually taken to 
the people, the khaki colored tents 
being located close to the heart of 
each community’s activities and 
within reach of thousands who 
would not otherwise avail themselves 
of Chautauqua advantages, without 
the purchase of a single acre of 
ground or the erection of a building, 
a town may become a real Chautau- 
qua center and unite its influence 
with that of other Chautaquau cen- 
ters in far reaching effects. Indeed, 
Frank J. Cannon, formerly United 
States senator, makes the statement 
that the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
states largely control legislation at 
Washington today, along the lines 
hammered out on the platforms, and 
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considered, improved, defined, deter- 
mined and enforced by Chautauqua 
and Lyceum audiences. 

And the influence has not stopped 
growing. The late Bishop Robert 
McIntyre made the prophecy that 
this movement is in its chubby- 
cheeked youth and that it yet will go 
up and possess the whole land. 

If Chautauqua is to possess the 
land, aside from the spread of the 
Chautauqua Idea from the original 
institution and the other great per- 
manent summer assemblies such as 
those at Winona Lake, Indiana, and 
Bay View, Michigan, the circuit 
Chautauquas with their notable econ- 
omies of operation must play a great 
part in the conquest. 

Under this plan the same big 
tent, seating 1000 to 2500 people, 
forms the auditorium for Chautau- 
qua oratory, music and entertain- 
ment in perhaps twenty different 
Chautauqua towns in a single sea- 
son. Each traveling equipment is in 
charge of an experienced superin- 
tendent and a crew of four college 
boys. 

The Chautauqua, duly advertised 
in advance by banners, streamers, 
auto pennants and in the local news- 
papers, remains seven days in a 
place and then moves on, the aver- 
age railroad jump being less than 
100 miles. Seven of these Chautau- 
quas are in operation simultaneously 
in seven different communities, one 
opening and one closing every day. 
The first day’s program in one town 
moves on to become the first day’s 
on the second Chautauqua of the cir- 
cuit, and each succeeding day’s pro- 
gram moves likewise. When the last 
day’s program has passed in like 
manner, then the tent moves too. 

There are about twenty manage- 


TENT 


ments in this country, operating the 


2400 circuit Chautauquas. The 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
local agency agrees to dispose 
of a stipulated number of season 
tickets, and with this accom- 
plished its financial responsibility 
ends. This number is usually one 


thousand or less. All advertising is 
done by the Chautauqua manage- 
ment. The fact that every attraction 
on the program appears each day, 
thus without any open dates, the 
short railroad hauls, and the print- 
ing of vast quantities of advertising 
for an entire circuit at one time, rep- 
resent some of the chief economies 
of this plan. A ticket to all the 
events of an entire week and three 
sessions a day can usually be secured 
for $2 to $2.50. Even towns as small 
as 2000, if they are in the midst of 
a good rural constituency, may boast 
of a circuit Chautauqua. 

While the number of circuit Chau- 
tauquas has not increased materially 
since a year ago, owing to the uncer- 
tain financial and commercial condi- 
tions of the country, there are new 
developments nevertheless. 

For the first time in the history 
of the traveling Chautauqua, an at- 
tempt is being made to eliminate the 
Sunday program, which has long 
been a problem in certain sections 
of the country. Harry P. Harrison 
of Chicago, owner of the Redpath 
Chautauquas, which travel all the 
way to Florida, is closing each of 
the Chautauqua tents on this big 
circuit on Sunday. The new plan 
means the sacrifice of more than 
$20,000, it is estimated. Thus for the 
first time circuit Chautauqua lec- 
turers, entertainers and musicians 
are enjoying one complete day of 
rest in seven. Already the plan has 
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geous and it is 


been proved advan 
that it will.be 


definitely announc 
continued. 

Another innovation has been the 
introduction of a modern drama, 
“The Servant in the House,” on a 
circuit Chautauqua program. Here- 
tofore, Chautauqua productions have 
been chiefly Shakespearean, and the 
modern drama has been looked on 
askance. This experiment, too, has 
been successful. Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy, the author of “The Serv- 
ant in the House,” believes that the 
Chautauqua holds in store a great 
future for the playwright who is 
dealing with the problems of our 
times. 

The introduction of this play does 
not mean that the Chautauqua is en- 
tering the theatrical business. It 
will take over none of those proper- 
ties of the theater which have been 
so long a subject of censure. It will 
present no play that does not in it- 
self carry a great message. It will 
be the policy to place upon the Chau- 
tauqua platform no actors except 
those who are as clean and whole- 
some morally as our lecturers, musi- 
cians and entertainers. In the begin- 
ning the drama was the handmaiden 
of the church. Some of the greatest 
exponents of the church today rec- 
ognize the drama’s power and force 
for good when rightly directed and 
look forward to the time when it 
will again come into its own. 

The five months’ Chautauqua tour 
of so noted a star as Miss Alice Niel- 
sen, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, has caused wide com- 
ment in musical circles as an in- 
novation which will open new and 
broader fields to the greatest musi- 
cal talent. Miss Nielsen is at present 
in the South, where she is being 
greeted by great crowds. Prior to 
her recital, which is on the last night 
of each Chautauqua, a special prepa- 
ration is applied to the tent which 
makes a sounding board of the roof. 
The appearance on another circuit 
of so notable a musical attraction as 
Creatore and his band, for the first 
time on circuit Chautauquas, is like- 
wise causing much favorable com- 
ment. 

The development: of the circuit 
Chautauqua, like that of the in- 
dependent Chautauquas, was first 
chiefly in the Middle West. Opie 
Read, the well known author, in com- 
menting recently on the effect of this 
movement on this particular section 
of the country, said: “Thinking men 
have come to recognize the truth 
that out of the Chautauqua move- 
ment in the Middle West has arisen 
the political, moral and literary 
progress of this great section,” and 


” 


he adds that publishers of books and 
magazines of the higher class have 
learned that their sales in Chautau- 
qua communities are far in advance 
of sales in neighborhoods where 
Chautauqua spirit has not been de- 
veloped. 

But the last three or four years 
have seen a wide extension of the 
circuit Chautauqua movement. It 
has gone into the far West and to 
the Pacific coast. The South is now 
becoming one of its richest fields, 
and New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have come to the front 
within the last three years, 

The Chautauqua is also coming to 
be looked upon as a constructive, a 
community building, and a business 
force. The Merchants’ Trade Jour- 
nal, of Des Moines, Iowa, in com- 
menting on the Chautauqua recently, 
said: “Business, real, true, funda- 
mental business, consists of more 
than stores and stocks of goods, man- 
ufacturing plants, railway systems 
and wholesale houses. After all, the 
very foundation of all our business 
is the men and women in it, and 
when these men and women have 
been aroused and inspired and lifted 
up and made to appreciate them- 
selves more fully and to recognize 
their own individual responsibility, 
that community has been bettered. 

“But it has not been made merely 
a better community morally and in- 
tellectually. It hds been made better 
in a business way also. These things 
work together, and it is impossible 
to better a community intellectually 
and morally and not at the same 
time better that community commer- 
cially. The man who is made to 
think more of himself, to appreciate 
his own individuality more, is bound 
to want to take better care of him- 
self, to clothe himself better, to 

















OPINIONS CLASH AT CHAUTAUQUA 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon discussing suffrage with 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the IIli- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, after her ad- 
dress at a Chautauqua in ‘Danville 


build a better house to live in, to 
ride in a better carriage or automo- 
bile, and as he does these things he 
will also think more of his family, 
more of his children, more of his 
neighbors and his community, and 
when he does these things he be- 
comes worth more to himself, his 
family, his business, his community 
and his country. We challenge ex- 
ception to this rule. Go into any 
community where a force of this 
kind has been working for a number 
of years, and you will find that the 
whole appearance of that community 
is changed.” 

Children have a special share in 
the circuit Chautauquas, as for years 
they have had in the independent 
Chautauquas. Young women trained 
in the art of story telling and play- 
ground work meet with the children 
daily. They also address the parents 
on such subjects as “The Place of the 
Story in the Education of a Child,” 
and “The Value of Play in the Moral 
Development of Children.” 

The morning hour lecture on lit- 
erary, scientific, economic and so- 
ciological topics is being é¢empha- 
sized on the circuit Chautauqua and 
is meeting with a hearty reception 
from those able to attend a morning 
session. 

Strictly political discussions are 
rarely heard now from the Chau- 
tauqua platform. Muck-raking has 
had its day. Problems of the home 
and school, civic beauty and civic 
righteousness are to the front on 
nearly all programs. Constructive 
talks on commerce and business by 


experts, also sanitation, public 
health and child welfare are being 
accorded increasing prominence, 


while the interpretation of modern 
books and plays finds ready response 
everywhere. Judge for yourself by 
the typical subjects: “Humanizing 
the Prisoner,” “Our Nation, Its 
Problems and Progress,” “The City 
of Tomorrow,” “Sources of Social 
Progress,” “The Place of the Bible 
in Modern Thought,” “How the 
Other Half Ought to Live,” “Re- 
form in Legal Procedure,” “The Di- 
vine Rights of the Child,” “Political 
Patriotism,” “How to Live One Hun- 
dred Years,” “Representative Gov- 
ernment,” “Christian Citizenship,” 
“Community Housekeeping,” “How 
to Improve the Home Town.” 

How big a thing is the Big Tent? 
Ex-Governor Adolph O. Eberhardt 
of Minnesota undoubtedly exprest a 
feeling in the hearts and minds of 
thousands of American citizens 
when he said: “If I had the choice 
of being the founder of any great 
movement the world has ever known, 
I would choose the Chautauqua 
Movement.” 
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S University Chau- 
Fo-aente}| tauquas are to be 
weeTAlconducted in July 
Avayiby the Extension 
PWN! Division of the 
@ | University of Wis- 
\ ~) consin. The an- 
RAs nouncement using 
— =the Chautauqua 
label brings clearly to public attention 
one among several kinds of adaptation 
of the Chautauqua Idea which univer- 
sities have been making from year to 
year. Wisconsin University Chautau- 
qua paraphernalia is that of the Circuit 
Chautauquas, but the university sets a 
standard of program. Paul F. Voelker, 
secretary of the University Department 
of Instruction by Lectures, describes 
the details thus: 

“Each community pays the university 
$1000 for its program. For this pay- 
ment of $1000 the university will send 
to the community a large sized tent, 
with platform, chairs and _ electric 
lamps; a smaller tent for housing 
an educational exhibit; a canvas fence 
to enclose the two; a corps of four 
workers to remain in the community 
for six days and give platform talks, 
conduct round tables and lead in 
community singing, display educational 
motion pictures, tell the children stories 
and teach them games; and two popu- 
lar programs every day for six days, 
each program preceded with a musical 
or literary prelude. Each community 
will be amply supplied with advertising 
matter. . . . Every day in the week 
is filled by the speakers and musicians, 
the Sunday programs being especially 
adapted to the occasion. Three towns 
out of twenty-one will have no Sunday 
program. Altogether we are furnish- 
ing service for which a commercial 
agency would have to charge almost 
twice as much, if indeed any commer- 
cial agency would build and deliver a 
program of such high quality.” 








Four years ago a circuit of “Univer- 
sity Weeks,” a modified Chautauqua, 
was inaugurated by the University of 
Minnesota, under President George E. 
Vincent, who is also president of Chau- 
tauqua Institution. The number of 
towns which secured this Chautauqua 
form of university visitation increased 
to twenty-four last summer, Programs 
include lectures by members of the fac- 
ulty on many subjects, concerts by the 
glee club, debates by members of the de- 
bating societies, plays by the dramatic 
club, talks to business men at luncheon 
and women’s clubs in the afternoon. 
The cost of this program to the towns 
is about $300, which is usually met by 
sales of week tickets for the evening 
entertainments at $1. 

The advent of the university as a 
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Lyceum and Chautauqua provider is 
doubly significant, as a recognition 
of the value of the Chautauqua Idea 
of lecture-education for adults, and 
as an attempt to shape educational 
tendencies in its promotion. In sim- 
plest form the endowed state university 


- merely adds to its established extension 


service a booking bureau for approved 
“talent” and attractions for local Ly- 
ceums and Chautauquas within its geo- 
graphical territory. The lecture fee 
charged, with few exceptions, is $15 
and local entertainment of the speaker, 
traveling expenses being included in 
the fee, so that distance from the uni- 
versity shall not handicap any commu- 
nity. The university further undertakes 
the service of supplying any community 
in the state with approved lectures, 
readings, recitals, dramatic entertain- 
ments and concerts suitable for lyceum 
courses, at cost, “eliminating the profits 
of the agent and the middleman.” 

The university lyceum list just men- 
tioned is the result of a codperative ar- 
rangement between the extension divi- 
sions of four state universities, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and In- 
diana. The university stands sponsor 
for the merit of the service offered. 








The spread of University Extension 
work thru lectures in the United States 
has been remarkable, and the relation 
of the Chautauqua movement to it is 
sometimes overlooked. Originating in 
1874 Chautauqua discovered and voiced 
the popular democratic demand for edu- 
cational advantages for adults, and has 
constantly asked for and drawn upon 
established educational institutions for 
leadership and guidance. In many ways 
influences have been reciprocal. The 
English system of University Extension 
was transplanted about 1887. By 1892 
at the University of Chicago President 
Harper (who had highly developed the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools and colle- 
giate corresponderice instruction) took 
the lead in organizing Extension work 
there, and Wisconsin also organized 
what has become probably the most 
widely known “extra-mural college.” 








Recall that the early Lyceum was an 
unconventional codperative device for 
education of men and women. Recall 
also that the Chautauaua Idea uncon- 
ventionally set up popular devices for 
contact between out-of-school adults and 
the best available educational resources. 
The cumulative effects of the Chautau- 
qua Movement during more than forty 
years upon the attitude of conventional 
educational institutions in the United 
States would be difficult to overesti- 
mate. Hundreds of established Chau- 
tauquas have constantly drawn upon 
neighboring college or university for 
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sustained strength of program. The 
permanent educational mission of Chau- 
tauqua consists in fostering such co- 
operation for the benefit of the many, 


not the few. 
— 


At the twenty-second annual assem- 
bly of The Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
Chancellor Henry Berkowitz of Phila- 
delphia asserted that the mission of the 
modern Jew was to shift the emphasis 
of education from the practical to the 
moral and spiritual phase, to the build- 
ing up of manhood as well as men. He 
urged that it was the emphasis of ma- 
terial values in education that was re- 
sponsible for the increasing number of 
Jews in penal and criminal institutions. 
“Mere education is not knowledge. The 
cultural studies, vocational training, 
technical, mechanical, and utilitarian 
studies are not education from the 
Chautauqua point of view unless they 
are all subservient and contributory to 
the building of character. Our failures 
are due to the false values and stand- 
ards which have made all other sub- 
jects of importance and have set re- 
ligious education aside. Our religious 
schools and Sunday schools of all de- 
nominations are a joke. . . . The hallow- 
ing of knowledge has been the charac- 
teristic of Jewish education from the 
earliest times. Study among us was as 
much a form of religion as prayer. The 
Chautauqua societies are the evidence 
of a reformatory movement now on 
foot to bring religious education to the 
efficient plane of secular education and 
to infuse that education with much 
needed moral force.” 








“A City Chautauqua” is the term 
used by Carl Beck, directing secretary 
of the East Side Forum, in describing 
the activities centering at Public School 
62, Hester and Essex streets, New York 
City. Here the East Side Neighborhood 
Association has conducted a Sunday 
night open forum, non-partizan, non- 
sectarian, educational. “Unemployment 
Night,” “Police Night,” “Lincoln 
Night,” “Literary Night,” “City Gov- 
ernment Night,” “Concert Night,” are 
typical, with speakers like Frank P. 
Walsh of the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, Police 
Commissioner Woods, Mayor Mitchel, 
City Chamberlain Bruére. Three-quar- 
ters of an hour is allowed for questions 
from the audience. 








A list of about 1500 Chautauquas, 
with name of local officer in charge or 
bureau management responsible for the 
program, is compiled and frequently re- 
vised by the offices of Chautauqua In- 
stitution. It may be secured for $1. 
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WAR AND BRIDES IN JUNE 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


INGS are not so bad, all 
told. It is true that the old 
world has nearly disappeared 


from civilization in the smoke of a 
thousand battles. That the Germans 
are fighting seven nations, and 
that it requires seven nations to 
fight the Germans. That while we are 
neutrals, we are not pluperfect neu- 
trals, and no one knows this day for 
certain that we will not also become 
involved in the terrible crime. Mr. 
Bryan has just resigned as Secre- 
tary of State because he belongs to 
the Peace Party over and above be- 
ing a Democrat. Mr. Bryan may be 
a practical humanitarian and an im- 
practical statesman. Mr. Wilson may 
be right. It depends upon how near 
the seven nations can come to whip- 
ping Germany before she makes up 
her mind to answer that note. 

But, whichever way the wind 
blows there is one party in this coun- 
try which is making no mistakes. 
You do not hear as much about them 
as you do about the Republicans and 
the Democrats, the Progressives or 
the Socialists or the Suffragists. But 
the little June brides are going 
blind right. They are standing upon 
the one plank platform of marriage, 
and they are living up to it and they 
are being elected by the right vote. 

We may need a merchant marine. 
We may not have so large and pow- 
erful a navy as we ought to have. 
Our exports may be too highly ex- 
plosive to ratify and confirm neu- 
trality, our imports may be falling 
off, finances may wither like grass 
that is cut down. It may be a bad 
crop year, and we may have more 
refugees to feed, but one thing is 
certain, the brides never fail us. 


They go right on getting married in 
the face of poverty and every adverse 
circumstance. They do not know how 
they will live. They only know how 
they will love.-They believe every- 
thing they want to believe and they 
do not know much. But they are in 
the right place, repairing and re- 
plenishing life and love. They are 
the Peace Foundation of the future, 
our hope for the years to come. No 
lasting harm can befall us so long 
as enough brides join the colors of 
Love in June. They are the bravest 
of the brave without knowing it. 
They are our bonds for title to the 
next generation. They inspire en- 
ergy, hope, thrift, ambition, every 
good thing required to make a home 
and a nation. But for their faithful- 
ness presently there could be no in- 
heritance, or honor or fortune. 

The wonder is that they have the 
courage in the face of all the odds 
all the facts to keep on marrying 
with such joyful confidence. But, 
usually last year’s brides do not at- 
tend this year’s weddings. And if 
they did, it would not make any dif- 
ference. Love is not blind, it is too 
wise to see. 

Every man who deserts his wife, 
every woman who goes into a divorce 
court, joins the belligerents against 
the brides. But if every bride-to-be 
knew of every divorce, would it make 
any difference to her? Not any; ex- 
cept possibly to hasten her wedding. 
This hideous dissolution ‘of love, it 
would alarm her. She would be in a 
hurry to prove love again—to her- 
self, to her husband. Marriage may 
be a contract, but it is also a miracle 
which all the skepticism and vice in 
the world cannot destroy. 


When a girl becomes a wife, she 
deliberately joins a class which is 
the object of ridicule from one end 
of the country to the other. There is 
not a vaudeville stage, not a musical 
comedy, not a humorous moving pic- 
ture show in New York where the 
wife is not the joke. The libertine- 
by-suggestion clown in the perform- 
ance always bids for a laugh from 
the audience with a skit on his wife, 
and he always gets what he bids for. 
The most popular “hit” is always 
made at the expense of the wife. Her 
virtues are caricatured; to make 
her appear unlovely, odious, is al- 
ways one of the aims of humor on 
the stage. Would any civilized coun- 
try permit its soldiers to be so *ra- 
duced? Yet women who marry are 
also soldiers enlisted for preserva- 
tion and defense. 

June brides go to the comic operas 
even if they never go anywhere 
again. And they smile at this spit- 
ball wit, sublimely unconscious of its 
application to them. Of course they 
love their husbands, of course they 
would be jealous, of course they want 
to know where he is when they do not 
know where he is. Still, nothing 
which the clown says applies to them. 
They are enchanted. Nothing can 
touch them, nor sully their shining 
happiness. They do not belong to a 
musical comedy. They belong to love. 
And they are right about that. Love 
is a fortress which has never been 
taken. The only reinforcement you 
need there is more and more love. 

With enough brides believing that 
and living that, things are not so 
bad even if everything else goes 
wrong. 

The Valley, Georgia 








hair, 


eyes, 


Past eyelash and lid. 








They are fair, I grant you, supernally fair, 
These women ye paint; 
With the red blush, the wide eyes, the glorified 


But the faces—are paint! 


But paint me, O painter of women’s young 


The sweetness that’s hid; 
And paint me the uttermost language that lies 


TO A PAINTER 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


bliss 


Of life’s passion show? 


night, 


Paint a woman’s bright soul! 


Can ye paint me, O poet of painters, one kiss 
That the live lips know? 
One heart-beat, one quick breath, one blind moment’s 


Dip brush in God’s sunshine and rainbow and light 
And out of the whole, 
Love-lippened, sun-hearted, eyes of His starred 
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GERMANY’S DUAL HOLD ON RUSSIA 























Paul Thompson * 
TIGHTENING HER GRIP ON RUSSIAN POLAND 


A column of riflemen on the march over mud-rutted roads near Prudziski. The Germans have resumed their offensive in Central 
Poland and threaten to drive the Russians out of Galicia back over their southern frontier 

















Paul Thompson 
THE SOLDIER OVERTAKES THE MANUFACTURER 


Before the war Germany had already filled Poland with her manufactures. These soldiers operating a captured saw-mill find German 
machinery ready to their hand, as the name-plate indicates 
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A Dignified Setting for the 
Spellbinder 


In order to provide a gathering place 
for street speakers at a point where 
traffic would not be blocked by the 
crowds about the orators, the city of 
Los Angeles has constructed two con- 
crete platforms at the old Plaza. Each 

















A CIVIC SOAP-BOX 


forum is an artistic and massive work 
about seven feet long, three feet high 
and the same width. It resembles rough- 
ly a park bench except for the fact that 
what would be the seat of the bench is 
only about eight inches above the side- 
walk, and is considerably deeper. A 
broad ledge runs about the speaker’s 
stand, forming a convenient rest for 
papers or other references, and provid- 
ing something to pound with the fists in 
the impassioned moments of the oration. 








Second-Hand Engines and Cars 


What becomes of all the old. locomo- 
tives and railway cars and those that 
have outlived their usefulness? They 
are sold to small roads and to con- 
tractors, and the market for them is 
world-wide. 

When some one in India or Africa 
wishes to build and equip a railway 
cheaply and quickly he communicates 
with an agent in New York, and the 
rest is easy. There are a number of 
dealers in second-hand railway equip- 
ment in this country. The advertise- 
ments of their stock appear in the trade 
journals. Negotiations are concluded 
quickly and it is not long before a big 
tramp steamer, loading at a New York 
dock, has a consignment of hundreds of 
tons of railway cargo stowed in its hold 
to be unloaded at-some port at .the 
world’s end. 

When, some years ago, the motive 
power of the New York Elevated Lines 
was changed from steam to electricity, 
there was sent out one of the largest 
lots of second-hand railway material 
ever put on the market—340 engines 
and 134 cars. So Americans traveling 
in strange places frequently encounter 
these old Elevated engines. Some are in 
Africa, some in India; they are scat- 
tered all over South America. In Mex- 
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ico they are used by mining companies 
that have their own branch lines run- 
ning to the government roads. 

In Japan, when the Emperor’s troops 
started off for Manchuria at the time 
of the war with Russia, many of the 
troop-trains were hauled by these 
small-nosed engines with the word 
“Manhattan” still painted on them. 
Some of these engines were used on the 
Mukden railroad in the war. 

These tiny locomotives cost $5000 
apiece when new; second-hand they 
fetched from $2600 down. The cars 
were sold at from $400 to $600 each. 

Cars and engines that have been used 
on steam railroads of standard gauge 
bring much higher prices. Practically 
no freight cars are shipped entire, al- 
tho there is a good demand for passen- 
ger cars. The consumption of these cast- 
offs of the big railroads is mostly 
among the logging roads of the coun- 
try. The railroad, as a rule, clings more 
tenaciously to its cars than to its en- 
gines. 








Cutting the Red Tape 


In the State of Kansas the law pro- 
vides for what is known as the Small 

ebtors’ Court in which wage claims 
and other litigation for amounts of 
twenty dollars or less are settled with- 
out court costs, attorney fees or: any 
charge whatever. While the sittings of 
the court are quite informal and usu- 
ally lead up to an early and friendly 
settlement, yet its decisions are quite 
as binding and may be as strictly en- 
forced as any decision of a higher court. 
The system is a very valuable incentive 
to would-be deadbeats to pay their just 
debts, as many small accounts are not 
taken into court in other states simply 
because the legal expenses amount to 
more than the sum involved. Hence the 
creditor loses, and in the case of small 
tradesmen or wage-earners the loss of 
a few dollars may be a real calamity. 
The photograph is typical of the many 


petty cases that occur in the course of 
a year. It shows Judge Kemper of the 
Topeka Small Debtor’s Court, awarding 
forty-five cents for labor claims to the 
small boy (who needs the money). 
Sometimes the obdurate debtor is mere- 
ly called up on the ’phone, and brought 
to a settlement without further for- 
mality. 








Breathing by Fermentation 


It has been known for a long time 
that the red pigment of the blood cor- 
puscles is the “carrier” of oxygen be- 
tween the breathing surfaces of an an- 
imal (such as the lining of the lungs 
or the surface of gills) and the internal 
tissues. It has also been known that 
this pigment, known as hemoglobin, 
combines chemically with oxygen at the 
breathing surface and gives up the 
oxygen when in the neighborhood of 
active tissue cells. But it has not been 
known just what it is that determines 
the reduction or removal of oxygen 
from the oxy-hemoglobin. 

Recent studies made by two physio- 
logical chemists, Dr. Harris of Cana- 
da and Dr. Creighton of Swarth- 
more, point to the presence of a 
ferment in the tissues that causes 
the separation of the oxygen from 
the “carrier.” The juices of the liver 
of mammals, birds, batrachia and fish 
were found to have the greatest re- 
ducing power, the liver juice of the 
pigeon being the most active of those 
studied, and the muscle juice of the cat 
the least active. 

The ferment that brings about this 
removal of oxygen from the oxygen- 
hemoglobin compound is called “reduc- 
tase” and acts as a reducer on sub- 
stances other than hemoglobin, as for 
example Prussian blue, which is turned 
to a white compound on the removal of 
oxygen. The reductase from the tissues 
of one animal will reduce the blood of 
any other. 

That the 


chemical change is in 
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the nature of a fermentation and not 
a result of the varying amounts of oxy- 
gen or carbon dioxid present (as has 
been assumed by many of the older 
physiologists) is shown by the fact that 
while the rate of reduction increases 
between 50° Fahrenheit and 104° (the 
temperature of a bird’s blood), it rapid- 
ly decreases with the rise of tempera- 
ture beyond this point. 

These investigations establish a “fer- 
ment” as one more link in the chain of 
steps involved in breathing—the filling 
up of the air-sacs of the lungs during 
“inspiration,” the passing of oxygen 
thru the blood-vessel walls, the combin- 
ing of oxygen with the hemoglobin of 
the blood, the dissociation of the oxy- 
gen, the diffusion of the oxygen from 
the blood into the tissues, the oxidation 
within the cells. The last named process 
has been known for years to result from 
the action of ferments. 

The new researches, however, raise 
new questions, as for instance, what 
determines at any given point whether 
the reductase or the oxydase shall have 
the upper hand? 








The Vacuum Cleaner for Horses 


We have all heard of milking cows by 
machinery. Now comes currying horses 
by machinery. The Park Department of 
New York City, which one would hard- 
ly expect to be engaging in such inno- 
vations, is the successful experimenter 
along this line. 

Instead of the groom with his curry 
comb, brush and peculiar hissing ac- 
companiment, we now have the music 
of the vacuum cleaner flying over the 
equine body. Not only is the dust, scale 
and dandruff more thoroly removed, but 
the machine cleans several horses in 
the same time the old currycomb 
cleaned one. 

What the horses think of the new 
massage we are not told. The Park De- 
partment steeds, being of a peaceable 
and philosophical temperament, have 
doubtless made no objections. What 
some of their more high-strung and 
high-bred relatives would do under the 
unexpected tickling of the suction tube 
is neither difficult nor wholly pleasur- 
able to imagine. ; 








A Portable Church 


A church building that goes from 
place to place is a feature of Los An- 
geles religious life. The building can be 
bolted together in a day and taken 
apart and loaded on a truck in the same 
time, and the use to which it is put is 
that of affording a temporary home for 
worship in newly settled neighborhoods 
of the city. The free use of a vacant lot 
can be secured, as a rule, and the new 
congregation meets in the little struc- 
ture until sufficient members have been 
secured to raise a building fund for a 
permanent structure. When this is ac- 
complished, the little church has served 
its purpose, and is taken down and 
moved to some other site where it can 
be used in the same way. Half a dozen 
permanent churches originated in this 
little portable structure. 








VISIT THE 


California Expositions 


An educational and entertaining trip to the two mammoth Expositions, 
where exhibits from more than forty nations portray the achievements 
of the world. 


\ TRAVEL VIA THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


The cool Northern route “ Over the Scenic Highway”’ in through daily 
trains from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, connecting with steam- 
ship lines at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. 
at Astoria or ‘‘ Shasta Route’’ to San Francisco. Choice of routes via 
Puget Sound or along the Columbia River from Spokane. 


Stop at GARDINER GATEWAY for a tour of 


Yellowstone National Park 


“Nature’s Own World’s Exposition” 












View the strange phenomena and unequalled beauty of the world’s 
greatest Wonderland. 


Low Excursion Fares Daily Until Nov. 30 


Personally escorted tours to and through Yellowstone Park weekly from 
Chicago during the park season. Send for illustrated travel literature, in- 
cluding Exposition folder and let us assist you in planning your trip. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 563 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Please 
send me information and literature about the Expositions and Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Name Address 
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Highest award wherever exhibited 


The most reliable and the longest wearing. Use the best, thereby avoiding delays 
and annoyances incident to breakage. Ask us for catalog and price list and the 
name of your nearest dealer, 


NEW YORK BOAT OAR COMPANY 
69 West Street, New York 
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Good Digestion 

The way to permanently relieve Constipation 
is thru steady care, diet and exercise. This is 
fully explained in a book of instructions con- 
taining over 125 pages. Price, in Library Paper 
covers, only $1 postpaid. You take no risk. If 
not satisfied, return book for prompt refund. 
Remit to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING co. 
306 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view of capital investment in manufacture, ad- 
vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short- way ng by Dr. 4. 
——}-~ + ives, Please « ‘address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
D Men to get members and 
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ission basis for the 





OWLS, SOUTH BEND, "INDIANA. 


Don’t Visit the California Expositions 


Without a supply of Allen’s Foot-Ease, the anti- 
septic powder to be Shaken into the Shoes, or 
dissolved in the foot-bath, The Standard Remedy 
for the feet for 25 years. It gives instant relief 
to tired, aching feet and prevents swollen, hot 
feet. One lady writes: “I enjoyed every minute 
of my stay at the Expositions, thanks to Allen’s 
Foot-Ease in shoes. Get it TO-DAY. Sample 
oont_VRES. "“Lédvess Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, 
De. Ce 











.| The romani Mtg. Co., 






to x :2 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards reatly-to-use garage, 
tory price. 

Quickly 
set up. All styles and sizes of 

rages and —- buildings. 
Send postal illustrated catalog 


21-371 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 











The ew 
Books 


THE RAGGED EDGE OF INCOME 


The high cost of living is considered 
by John Corbin, in The Edge, as respon- 
sible for the waste of the best in life, 
the coming of children to parents young 
enough to be educated by their babies. 
The book is not so much a novel, altho 
cast in the form of fiction, as a series of 
episodes in the life of a fashionable 
couple whose sophistication gets in the 
way of simple, human, domestic experi- 
ence. Their courage is not equal to the 
sacrifice of their accustomed circle for 
the sake of parenthood. Mr. Corbin finds 
hope for a better social life in a regen- 
erated church obedient to the Law of 
Christ alone, which he calls the “Church 
of the Vital Law.” He sharply distin- 
guishes between Paul’s interpretation of 
Christianity with its decided reaction 
against the Hebraic Law, and the se- 
lective teaching of Christ “which ex- 
panded Judaism and spiritually en- 
nobled it.” A new and saner eugenics, 
with the added appeal to the religious 
nature of men and women—Mr. Corbin 
calls it “seven-day Christianity”—is 
the solution of the difficult problem of 
rearing a family on a limited income. 

The Edge, by John Corbin. Duffield & Co. $1.35. 


A COMPOSITE AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


The Riverside History of the United 
States is another such excellent popu- 
lar series as Professor A. B. Hart’s 
American Nation, and, while not supe- 
rior to the earlier studies in scholar- 
ship or perspective and far from being 
so full in matters of detail, will by its 
greater brevity and compactness be 
better able to secure a place in the 
small private library. .The four vol- 
umes of the Riverside History are de- 
signed rather to supplement than to 
supplant the ordinary text-book. Each 
of the authors has boldly omitted or 
minimized much traditional informa- 
tion and has devoted the space thus se- 
cured ‘to a full development of topics 
which had for him the greater interest. 
This is especially evident in the first of 
the volumes, Beginnings of the Amer- 
ican People, by Professor Carl L. Beck- 
er. The European background of the 
age of exploration is treated at length 
from the ninth century onward, but 
the actual story of the discoveries is 
extremely condensed and not even a 
passing reference is made to the pre- 
Columbian voyages of the Norsemen to 
America. The American Indian is bare- 
ly mentioned, but the growth of the 
New England theology and church dis- 
cipline is accorded many pages. Every- 
where in the book narrative is subor- 
dinated to discussion, but this can only 
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be considered a disadvantage if the : 
reader has not already studied the out- | = as 
lines of American colonial develop- 
ment as presented in any good school 
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slightly more orthodox in character. e 9 
Professor Allen Johnson in Union and E Hi b 
Democracy tells the story of national very man a it: 


consolidation from the end of the Revo- 
lution to the rise of Jackson. A valua- 

ble feature of this and of the succeed- 9 

ing volumes is the large number of 

maps showing the congressional vote 

of the representatives of different sec- 

tions of the country on important 

pieces of legislation. Professor Wil- 

liam Dodd’s Expansion and Conflict 

carries the narrative thru the Civil 


War. Almost one-third of the book 
is devoted to the Jacksonian period. 





gives you all the world’s great 


The author holds the balance very books at an absurdly low price. 
fairly in his judgment of the quarrel 

of the North and the South, altho he Send for catalogue of 721 (seven 
is quite hostile to the radical abolition- h d d d 

ists. The last volume of the series, Pro- unare an twenty-one) vol- 
fessor Frederic L. Paxson’s The New umes already published. 


Nation, is decidedly the best. Its par- 
ticular merit is its able analysis of the 


interactions of business and politics in EVERYM AN’S LIBRA 
recent decades. Professor Paxson jus- 


tifies the title of his book by showing 


how the hostile sections of reconstruc- supplies to educators and those 
tion days were welded into the present d : b . 1] 

harmony by the rise of overshadowing esirous of ecoming we read the 
szonomic issues occasioned by the ad- great books in a form to satisfy 
vance of the new industry into every h h . ] b 

part of the country. The volume and the taste of those who love books. 


the series conclude with the congres- 


sional election of 1914. Many will be ° ‘ 
attracted by the excellent make-up of Price net, 35 cents per volume 
the books and the richness of the flex- : . 
ible leather binding. Twenty-one new volumes added this Spring 
eer 6. re ee oe Special Catalogue on request 


Johnson. Expansion and Conflict, by William 
E. Dodd. The New Nation, by Frederic L. 


ba. aa Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.75 Send for an Everyman’s Mite Box 
. , 
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The Wonderful Mission of the Internal Bath 
By C. G. Percival, M. D. 


O you know that over three hun- 

D dred thousand Americans are at 
the present time seeking freedom 

from small, as well as serious ailments, 
by the practice of Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlight- 
ened physicians all over the country, as 
well as osteopaths, physical culturists, 
etc., etc., are recommending and recog- 
nizing this practice as the most likely 
way now known to secure and preserve 
perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons 
for this practice and these opinions, and 
these reasons will be very interesting 
to every one. 2 

In the first place, every physician 
realizes and agrees that 95 per cent. of 
human illnesses is caused directly or 
indirectly by accumulated waste in the 
colon; this is bound to accumulate, be- 
cause we of today neither eat the kind 
of food nor take the amount of exer- 
cise which Nature demands in order 
that she may thoroughly eliminate the 
waste unaided 

That’s the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something 
to remove this accumulation of waste 
before commencing to treat your specific 
trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no 
accumulation of waste in the colon—— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the 
world’s greatest scientists, has boldly 
and specifically stated that if our colons 
were taken away in infancy, the length 
of our lives would be increased to prob- 
ably 150 years. You see, this waste is 
extremely poisonous, and as the blood 
flows through the walls of the colon it 
absorbs the poisons and carries them 
through the circulation—that’s what 
causes Auto-Intoxication, with all its 
perniciously enervating and weakening 
results. These pull down our powers of 
resistance and render us subject to al- 
most any serious complaint which may 
be prevalent at the time. And the worst 
feature of it is that there are few of us 
who know when we are Auto-Intoxi- 
cated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicat- 
ed if you periodically use the proper 
kind of an Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and correc- 
tor—just warm water, which, used in 
the right way, cleanses the colon thor- 
oughly its entire length and makes and 
keeps it sweet, clean and pure, as Na- 
ture demands it shall be for the entire 
system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news arti- 
cle is quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable ad- 
vance in the operative treatment of cer- 
tain forms of tuberculosis is said to 
have been achieved at Guy’s Hospital. 
Briefly, the operation of the removal of 
the lower intestine has been applied to 
cases of tuberculosis, and the results 
are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Re- 
cent researches of Metchnikoff and oth- 
ers have led doctors to suppose that 
many conditions of chronic ill-health, 
such as nervous debility, rheumatism, 
and other disorders, are due to poison- 
ing set up by unhealthy conditions in 
the large intestine, and it has even been 
suggested that the lowering of the vital- 





ity resulting from such poisoning is 
favorable to the development of cancer 
and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane decided on the heroic plan 
of removing the diseased organ. A child 
who appeared in the final stage of what 
was believed to be an incurable form of 
tubercular joint disease, was operated 
on. The lower intestine, with the ex- 
ception of nine inches, was removed, 
and the portion left was joined to the 
smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a 
week’s time the internal organs re- 
sumed all their normal functions, and 
in a few weeks the patient was appar- 
ently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly. know, from your 
own personal experience, how dull and 
unfit to work or think properly, bilious- 
ness and many other apparently simple 
troubles make you feel. And you prob- 
ably know, too, that these irregulari- 
ties, all directly traceable to accumu- 
lated waste, make you really sick if per- 
mitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints, is at best only partially ef- 
fective; the doses must be increased if 
continued, and finally they cease to be 
effective at all. 

It is true that more drugs are prob- 
ably used for this than all other human 
ills combined, which simply goes to 
prove how universal the trouble caused 
by accumulated waste really is—but 
there is not a doubt that drugs are being 
dropped as Internal Bathing is becom- 
ing better known 

For it is not possible to conceive, un- 
til you have had the experience your- 
self, what a wonderful bracer an Inter- 
nal Bath really is; taken at night, you 
awake in the morning with a feeling of 
lightness and buoyancy that cannot be 
described—you are absolutely clean, 
everything is working in perfect accord, 
your appetite is better, your brain is 
clearer, and you feel full of vim and 
confidence for the day’s duties. 

There is nothing new about Internal 
Baths except the way of administering 
them. Some years ago Dr. Chas. A 
Tyrrell, of New York, was so miracu- 
lously benefited by faithfully using the 
method then in vogue, that he made In- 
ternal Baths his special study and im- 
proved materially in administering the 
Bath and in getting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. 
B. L.” Cascade, and it is the one which 
has so quickly popularized and recom- 
mended itself that hundreds of thou- 
sands are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and re- 
searches, discovered many unique and 
interesting facts in connection with this 
subject; these he has collected in a little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” which will be sent 
free on request if you address Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having 
read this in The Independent. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before, and there 
is no doubt that every one who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being, or that of the family, will be very 
greatly instructed and enlightened by 
reading this carefully prepared and 
scientifically correct little book. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





the development of this method. We are 
also warned of the necessity of suspend- 
ing judgment until reliable expert an- 
alysis is available; for in spite of what 
one may say about professional jealousy 
and special interests, the fact remains 
that the layman is usually not com- 
petent to form judgment on technical 
matters. This book is therefore an un- 
usually well-balanced statement of a 
subject that has been obscured from 
several different directions. Of the books 
on the subject now before us, it appears 
to be the one most worth considering. 
The reader will care more for the re- 
ported experiences of German and 
American women who have themselves 
given birth to children with the aid of 
the twilight sleep than they will for the 
references to technical papers on the 
subject—most of which are in German 
or French. 

The Truth About Twilight Sleep is 
an attempt to be fair in the presenta- 
tion of the controversies about the 
merits of the method, but it is too ob- 
viously biased. The special pleading is 
good, but does not give the impression 
of being based either on technical knowl- 
edge or on an understanding of the 
methods necessary for establishing the 
claims made for a scientific discovery. 
The Dammerschlaf method is by no 
means an “accepted and perfected insti- 
tution,” altho the technique and ma- 
terials have been more and more stand- 
ardized in the last half dozen years. 
Reprinting the statements of physicians 
and chemical formule gives the book an 
air of being “scientific” that is not sup- 
ported by the method of the argument. 

The little book, Twilight Sleep, is a 
more simple and more direct statement 
of the problem and of the methods fol- 
lowed in solving it than either of the 
others. Dr. Williams gives much atten- 
tion to the ethics of attempting to elim- 
inate pain, and he tries to make those 
readers who may happen to be ignorant 
in the matter realize just what it means 
to be a woman, especially in places far 
from the centers of modern institutions. 
There is a strong plea for the extension 
of hospital facilities and for further 
experimentation along the lines of re- 
ducing physical suffering in connection 
with childbirth, and with disease in 
general. 


Painless Childbirth, by Marguerite Tracy and 
Mary Boyd. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50. The Truth About Twilight Sleep, 
by Hanna Rion (Mrs. Frank Ver Beck). New 
York: McBride, Nast. $1.50. Twilight Sleep, 
by Henry Smith Williams. New York: Harper 
Bros. 75 cents. 


THE CALL OF THE SsoIL 


Most of us have felt at some time or 
other an instinctive yearning for a more 
out-door life. Farming has a never-failing 
fascination—especially for the city man. So 
we find a charm in The Idyl of Twin Fires 
by Walter Prichard Eaton, a delightfully 
human story of one man’s answer to this 
call of nature, in which Mr. Eaton gives 
us the homely New England atmosphere 
with its genuine sentiment and humor. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.85. 


STABILITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 

“The heroic age is over for the Argen- 
tine.” Hence, neither cauditho, gaucho, nor 
picturesque landscape supplies the fascina- 
tion of the new American edition of Mar- 
tinez and Lewandowski’s The Argentine in 
the Twentieth Century, which appears in 
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the Modern World Series. Student and in- 
vestor will find here a mine of recent and 
pertinent information regarding agricul- 
tural and pastoral resources, industries. and 
the financial system and administration of 
the most progressive of the Latin Republics. 

Scribner. $1.50. 


AN ENGLISH POET IN AMERICA 
There is power as well as feeling in some 
of W. J. Dawson’s verses in his new vol- 
ume, America and Other Poems, notably 
in the ballad “Blake’s Homecoming,” “Em- 
maus” and “Heaven.” A conventional verse 
form seems rather to rule the idea, but in 
free meters the poet is the master. 
Lane. $1.25. 


BABYLONIAN WRITINGS 
Dr. William M. Nesbit has published in 
the Columbia University oriental studies a 
neat volume of Sumerian Records from 
Drehem with plates, transliterations, trans- 
lations, sign list and introductory matter. 
Thirty tablets are thus given to the public 
and are added to our valuable sources for 
reconstructing the history and social life 
of the ancient world. 
Columbia University Press. $2. 


DRAMATIZING THE LITTLE MERMAID 


With doubtful success the delightful 
Little Mermaid of Hans Anderson has been 
transposed by Edward Sheldon into drama 
as The Garden of Paradise. With imagina- 
tion nimbler than his pen Mr. Sheldon has 
sought a story essentially poetic and fanci- 
ful, but unfortunately he overwhelms its 
frail structure with the grotesqueness of his 
similes and the heaviness of his prose. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


DEBATING 
The recent issues of the Debater’s Hand- 
book Series are on Single Taz and the 
Monroe Doctrine and new editions of The 
Recall and Federal Control of Interstate 
Corporations. These useful little books give 
affirmative and negative briefs; bibliogra- 
phies of the important books and articles; 
maps, diagrams and a selection from notable 
speeches, commission reports, etc. They are 
models of concise information and as wel- 
come to any searcher for data on pub- 
lic questions as to the formal debater. 
Wilson. $1 each. 


TODAY’S SAMARITAN 


With hard-hitting arguments and descrip- 
tions, goads to thinking on the part of the 
reader, Herbert Kaufman has answered 
for us again the perennial question, “Who 
is my neighbor?” In his collection of virile, 
colorful essays of everyday life, Neighbours, 
Mr. Kaufman suggests unmistakably—for 
he is far too wise to preach—his strong, 
optimistic philosophy of helping the other 
fellow; and he drives his ideas home with 
character studies of the “other fellows” we 
may help. 

Doran. 75 cents. 
FILM FICTION 


Mr. Wells is unfailingly delightful in his 
lighter mood ; the mood that produced Mr. 
Polly and Mr. Kipps of delectable memory. 
Bealby is pure fun; a wellspring of joy! 
Young Bealby is not satisfied with the sta- 
tion in life to which he is called, that of a 
house-servant, and his desperate flight from 
service and his subsequent adventures make 
diverting reading. We have hopes for Beal- 
by’s future after Lis cinematographic ex- 
periences, which would reel off remarkably 
well in a moving picture play. 

Macmillan. $1.35. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
A novel that is mostly heroine—and a 
heroine with the full courage of her de- 
cidedly individualistic convictions at that— 
is Fidelity, by Susan Glaspell, which pre- 
sents an interesting study of life from one 
woman’s point of view and a remarkably 
true characterization of the several types 
of people who understand and fail to un- 
derstand her. The atmosphere of the ordi- 
nary small town is cleverly suggested and 
the triumph of one will over petty conven- 
tions carried to its logical conclusion. 
Small, Maynard. $1.35. 
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Come— Visit This Quaint Little 
Lady, in Her Quaint Old Home 


Europe itself is not more ‘“‘old-world’”’ in atmosphere 
than Quebec. Venice is not more delightful in scenery 
than the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
sea-side is tame compared with a trip down this 
beautiful river. 
Saguenay is equally interesting in a different way. 
Both are included in the wonderful 'trip, ‘‘Niagara to 
the Sea,” that costs only $34.55 (return fare, Niagara 
Falls to Saguenay River). 


HANA 





The 


It’s an enchanted river; and the 


Our beautiful book of views will help you to decide 
where to go this summer. 
copy of it yet? 


Have you written for a 
Send 6c. in stamps to cover cost of 


Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 


175 Victoria Square, Montreal. 





NOT LY IN 
LIFORNIA- 

BUT EVERY WHERE 
the strength and reputa- 
tion of Wells Fargo & 
Company assures instant 
recognition of our trav- 
elers checks, 


The financial department 
has 17,000 correspondents. Thus 
purchasers either of travelers 
checks, or foreign exchange, or 
cable transfers are sure of 
prompt, willing, efficient service 
in every part of the world. 


CARRY 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are for sale at our offices 
and at principal banks, railroad and 
steamship offices. 

Guide-books to both Expositions on application to 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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CAMP YUKON 








Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine 





FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 





A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 
203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 


Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 
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For Health, Pleasure or Business. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


* INFORMATION ” 


Sl MNT 


This Department answers all questions 
Address : 
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119 West 40th Street New York 











The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson, 
through the Lake ~— Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, 
ennis 


sporty Golf Course, 


THE BATHS 


Electrical Equipment. 
ity, neuralgia, digestive discrders, 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
For descriptive booklete address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


‘THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM & 


Courts, Putting Greens, 


are given under the direction of physicians. 
Fo- the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 


American “‘Cure’’ Givi 
Nauheim Baths with ° th Nagra fo: 
ferruginous Radioact 









43 Rinerel Springs Health Resort and 
m All The Year. Five 
alk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


tes 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 


anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Doudie 
200 it) oe it) 2.00 . 3.00 oe 
100 oe Ld Ld 60 Lid q Ld 7 
oo 0" _ "3.00t06.00" 450° 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 

















Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 
4th Lake. Capac ty 125, Latest equip- 
a electricity, running water 


OHAWK sen Mice | 


a 
& Cottages C. S. Longstaff, 








DOUGLAS INN and COTTAGES 
DOUGLAS HILL, MAINE 


Attractive Mountain Resort now open. 








Send for Booklet and rates. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
In the Heart of New Begin among the 
Franklin Hills 


A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. 
proof Garage and Livery. Excellent Roads. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M. D.. pee fe N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, New "path house, swimming 


Fire- 











pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
FENTON HOUSE “33 oxnec 


and rest. Write for 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Fourteenth season opens June 15th. Excellent 


table and service. Tennis. Send ~ illustrated 
booklet. THOMAS E. HAZELL. 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
folder and particulars. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, Sas nase 


THE GREYLOCK Grn 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEAUTIFUL” 











America’s Most Attractive Resort 


BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Golf in the very shadow of Mt. Washington. 
10,000 acres with every sport and pastime at 


its best. 
Opens June 16th 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT @pses “cee. Sit 


Rateuw J. Herximer, Manager 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON Qpens Joly sth 
D. J. Trupeav, Manager 
Motor Route—The Ideal Tour 


Relivecte: er om conve ‘ 7 y BE 
B.& M.R.R. 


NEW vane aaatt 243 pooch Avenue 
Telephone: 9230 Madison Square 























DANISH WOMEN WIN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY” 











N the midst of the crushing sorrow 

which a world-wide war has inflict- 

ed on the women of Europe, those 
of one country are happy, for on the 
5th of June the King signed the new 
Constitution which gives suffrage and 
eligibility to office to the women of 
Denmark on the same terms as to men. 
The women of all Scandinavia are now 
fully enfranchised except that in Swe- 
den they lack the vote for members of 
Parliament. This awaits only the same 
political revolution as has just taken 
place in Denmark, namely, the replac- 
ing of the “privileged” vote that elects 
the upper house of the Parliament with 
a universal franchise. The King has 
recommended woman suffrage and a 
bill has several times passed the lower 
house by a large majority, but met de- 
feat in this upper chamber. 

The most satisfactory feature of the 
victory in Denmark is that it was won 
without any animosity between men 
and women. The situation for the past 
half-dozen years has been rather pecu- 
liar. All political parties were in favor 
of granting woman suffrage, there was 
no objection from the majority of the 
Cabinet and the King was willing to 
give his assent, but it was inseparably 
bound up with certain political reforms 
which the Liberals and Socialists were 
determined to effect. The Constitution 
provided that the upper house of the 
Parliament should consist of twelve 
members appointed by the King for life, 
the majority of the other fifty-four to be 
elected by large taxpayers. The women 
urged that they might be enfranchised 
even on these terms, but the Liberals 
and Socialists, who were in control of 
the lower house, would adopt no meas- 
ure that did not reduce the age, elimi- 
nate the tax and secure universal suf- 
frage for the upper house. The latter 
vetoed every bill containing these pro- 
visions and so suffrage for women al- 
ways went down with the rest. 

This deadlock has continued for 
years and has prevented much needed 
legislation, especially that for the de- 
fense of the country. Probably the war 
has contributed to an agreement be- 
tween the houses, for the new Consti- 
tution, with all the desired reforms, has 
been hurried thru a Parliament elected 
last year and one recently assembled 
for this special purpose. The King 
signed it on the sixty-sixth anniversary 
of the signing of Denmark’s first Con- 
stitution. 

The women of Denmark have not 
worked as long for the suffrage as the 
women of some other countries, but 
their effort has been quite as vigorous. 
They began organizing in 1888 and re- 
ceived their first real stimulus when 
they affiliated with the International 
Alliance, which was formed in Berlin 
in 1904. The first congress of the Alli- 
ance, held in Copenhagen in 1906, gave 
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ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Overlooking two beautiful lakes; modern, home comforts. 
E-tablished clientele; exceptional table, orchestra, eleva- 
tor, private baths, etc. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 


Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, baseball, dancing. 
5 ircular, P 
Send for circular, 44 W. CARROLL, Lake Placid, N.Y. 








Pci MAN COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor 3 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 




















40 Ways to the 
California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet 
issued by the Chicago & North Western 
Ry., which outlines in concise form forty 
different attractive routes from Chicago 
to California, and shows plainly by a 
series of outline maps how you may visit 
both Expositions and see enroute the 
grandest mountain scenery and the local- 
ities most interesting to the sightseer. 
Mailed free by addressing C. A. Cairns, 
G. P. & T. A., C. & N. W. Ryt, 226 W. 
Jackson St., Chicago. Ex. 3769 





PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
AA TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y¥. 





No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


V4 DAY worinerniraise (2° 


A Grand Vacation 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. FOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at sea and 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entire 
trip. Reduced rates for superior accommodations September and 
October. Write today for illustrated booklet 11. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PL, N. Y. 











**QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 
Boston and Jacksonville - - 
t and Norfolk - - - 
Philadelphia and Boston- - 
Philadelphia and Jacksonville 
altimore and Boston - - ¥ 
timore and Jacksonville - 35.00 
Including meals and stateroom berth on 
steamer. Fine steamers. Best service. 


Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. Co. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 





























a strong impetus to the movement in 
Denmark which has never slackened. 
The following year—1907—the Dan- 
ish Parliament granted to women a 
vote and eligibility for all public 
boards, and in 1908 it conferred the 
municipal suffrage on the same terms 
as possest by men, wives being able to 
vote on the taxes paid by husbands. 
Then followed the long deadlock. 

There has been much that was pleas- 
ant in the Danish women’s quest for the 
vote compared to the experience in 
other countries. While often disappoint- 
ed they have never been deceived, be- 
trayed or badly treated. They have 
had their enemies among the ultra- 
conservatives, but public men in gen- 
eral have stood by them. 

The women themselves have done 
their part. Knowing how easy it is 
for women to be forgotten, they have 
increased their organization until a 
larger proportion have been enrolled 
than in any other country. They have 
hundreds of societies, with tens of 
thousands of members, and have dis- 
tributed hundreds of thousands of leaf- 
lets. One of the oldest organizations 
held five hundred meetings last year. 
When their bill has been up for dis- 
cussion they have crowded the galleries 
in the House of Parliament; they have 
kept their question constantly before 
the public and have managed it with 
tact, discretion and dignity. They have 
also won favor by using the suffrage 
they possest, an average of about sev- 
enty per cent voting at municipal elec- 
tions, and a large number are serving 
on councils and public boards. It is not 
yet known how many women are en- 
franchised, but Denmark has a popu- 
lation of 2,586,000 and probably more 
than a fourth are women over twenty- 
one years of age. In Iceland, a de- 
pendency of Denmark with its own Par- 
liament, women have the full suffrage. 

The Parliament of Norway gave the 
municipal vote to women in 1901 with 
a small tax-paying qualification, and in 
1907 the complete franchise on the 
same terms. In 1910 it abolished the 
tax requirement for the former and in 
1912 for the latter. Women are eligible 
to all offices, one has been elected to 
Parliament and: possibly a hundred or 
more to city councils. There is scarcely 
a parliamentary session that does not 
in some way ificrease the political 
rights of women. 

The Scandinavian countries have 
progressed steadily on this question 
and offer unimpeachable testimony to 
the value of woman suffrage by its con- 
tinued extension. For more than a 
generation the universities have been 
open to women and they have been free 
to enter all industrial occupations and 
most of the professions. In no other 
country of Europe are the laws so fa- 
vorable to women in respect to property, 
inheritance, divorce, etc. They have 
long served on public boards and filled 
public offices and government positions, 
and have had almost entire liberty of 
action. Now in granting the supreme 
privilege of the suffrage Scandinavia 
has only followed her consistent policy 
of doing justice to women. 
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‘and Tonguelont ; 
Sliced cess lin Thermos Bottle 
Ji aala 


Cheese Selchs Grape Juice 
Add to the 

good times of motor- 

ing, whether it’s a tour 
or a picnic — It’s a safe 
thing, too, wherever the water 
supply is uncertain. Into the 


hamper put a thermos bottle filled 
with chilled 


Welch's 


“Che National Drin&~ 
Welch’s is the pure, undiluted, unfer- 


mented, unsweetened juice of the choicest 
Concord grapes, pressed when fresh from 
the vines. The juice is immediately ster- 
ilized and hermetically sealed in glass— 
thus retaining and insuring the unvarying 
high quality and healthfulness that Nature 


alone can provide. 


\ Cream 
Strawberry " 


Do more than ask for ‘‘grape 
juiwe’’—say Welch's 
and get it! 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, 
we will ship a trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 
4-0z. bottle by mail, roc. 


Write for free booklet, “ Marion 
Harland’s 99 Selected Recipes.” 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 


WILL PAY 1% PER MONTH 


to man with $1,000 cash who will assist me in 
—— material on contract placed before 
uropean War—since have advanced 50%; still 
going up; will also divide profits and give ample 
= Limit amount to $1,000 to each person, 
room tor five only. Capitalists desiring control 
don’t answer—prefer ten people $500 each. Must 
be able to act at once. ank references given. 
Address CX, care of The Independent. 


A Summer Job for Every Boy 


Thousands of copies of. The Independ- 
ent are sold to students in High Schools. 
Now that school is closing these students 
will not be able to obtain copies at their 
schools. The parents as well as the stu- 
dents will want to continue to read The 
Independent. You can supply them with- 
out much work. Write today and we will 
set you up in business and tell you how 
to make some extra money every week 
acting as our Local Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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Your 


Idle Money 


can earn more than 


5% 


with unquestioned safety in 
these times when extraordi- 
nary conditions are responsi- 
ble for low prices of securities. 


Send for “Folder B” 


Redmond &.€o. 


33 Pine St. New York 














NOTICE 
TH SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. ll 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
@re therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
fouls K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 











New York, June 8, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending March 31, 1915, pay- 
able June 30, 1915, to stockholders of record June 
18, 1915. HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, June 8, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 








quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending March 31, 1915, 
able June 30, 1915, to stockholders of record ja 
8, 1915. HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1915. 


The Board of Directors of The Baldwin -Locomo- 
tive Works has declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of three and one-half (3%) per cent. on 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable July 1, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 12, 1915. 

WILLIAM deKRAFFT, Secretary 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 


19, 1915. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37% cents per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a divi- 
dend of 2% (50 cents per share) with extra divi- 
dends of 10% ($2.50 per share) in cash and 
40% in Common stock at par on the Common cap- 
ital stock, all payable July 6, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business June 15, 1915, 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer 


G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP. 

43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 

THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Cap- 
pa a of the Corporation, payable Thursday, 
uly 











THE J, 


1915, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business on Friday, June 18, 1915. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary 
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SHIPPING AND THE SEAMEN’S 
LAW 


A bill proposed and carried to enact- 
ment by Senator La Follette at the re- 
cent session of Congress was called, in 
its title, one to “promote the welfare 
of American seamen.” This Seamen’s 
Act now promises to décrease the num- 
ber of American seamen in service, to 
cause the retirement of all American 
ships now doing business on Trans- 
pacific routes, and to end the existence 
of many useful commercial treaties. It 
goes into effect, so far as ships under 
the American flag are concerned, at the 
beginning of November next. The Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company has 
given notice that it will then discon- 
tinue the service of its ships on the 
route from San Francisco across the 


Pacific. On this line it has five ships. . 


It owns in all thirteen ships, valued at 
$11,298,000. Probably the company 
will be dissolved, and these ships will 
be sold. The company’s business along 
the coast southward from San Fran- 
cisco has been affected by the exclu- 
sion of its ships from the Panama 
Canal route. They were excluded be- 
cause the company itself is controlled 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Compliance with the require- 
ments of the Seamen’s Act would in- 
crease the cost of operation on the 


Pacific route by at least $650,000 a’ 


year. 

With the Pacific Mail’s boats, and for 
the same reason, will be taken from 
the Pacific service the ‘“Minnesota,” the 
largest American freight carrier on 
that ocean. Her last trip from Puget 
Sound to Vladivostok will be made in 
July. Compliance with the new law 
would increase her expenses of opera- 
tion by $130,000 a year. 

While there are other provisions of 
the new statute to which objection is 
made, the one which especially affects 
cost of operation is that which says 
that not less than 75 per cent of the 
employees in any department on a ship 
must be able to understand any order 
given by one of the ship’s officers. This 
prevents the employment of the Chi- 
nese or Japanese now in the service. 
Nearly all of the men on the “Minne- 
sota” are Chinese. Wages and the cost 
of food are involved. It is said that the 
wages paid at European or American 
rates on ships going out of our Pacific 
ports are five times the Oriental rates, 
and that the cost of meals served dif- 
fers in about the same proportion. 
American ships using Oriental labor 
are in competition with subsidized 
Japanese ships employing similar labor. 
The approaching withdrawal of the 
ships we have mentioned will, it is as- 
serted, give full control of the field and 
traffic to the Japanese. 

The new law is designed to affect the 





ships of other nations as well as those 
under our flag. The same requirements 
are imposed upon ships of other nation- 
alities entering or departing from our 
ports. Seamen on such ships are em- 
powered to make demands which may 
be in violation of contracts signed 
abroad. Great Britain, Spain, Italy, 
Austria and the Netherlands have sub- 
mitted protests against several provi- 
sions of the statute. Other nations in- 
tend to take similar action. They point 
out that these provisions are at vari- 
ance with treaties. 

Because this is true, our Government 
has formally given notice of its inten- 
tion to terminate those parts of our 
commercial treaties with twenty-one 
nations that are in conflict with the 
Seamen’s Act. In the past, however, the 
whole of a treaty, and not a part of it, 
has been terminated when objection to 
the agreement was raised. It is by no 
means clear that the twenty-one na- 
tions will consent to the abrogation of 
parts. Many expect they will say that 
if parts must go, the entire treaties 
must be cancelled. But these treaties 
are agreements of an important charac- 
ter, covering a broad field, which in- 
cludes the settlement of estates, trans- 
fer of property, consular functions, 
diplomatic immunities, customs and 
port charges, and scores of other sub- 
jects under the general heads of com- 
merce and navigation. The abrogation 
of them would be a misfortune of con- 
siderable dimensions. But the protest- 
ing nations are quite unwilling that our 
Congress shall dictate to them concern- 
ing the conduct of their shipping busi- 
ness, the composition of their ships’ 
crews, and their wage agreements with 
seamen. 

We do not see that American sea- 
men are going to gain anything, on the 
whole, from the new law. It is quite 
clear that its effect upon the American 
merchant marine must be unfavorable 
and that, so far as the treaties are 
concerned, it may cause much incon- 
venience and possibly some loss. 


ABUNDANT CROPS 


The highly favorable crop report is- 
sued by the Government last week must 
be regarded with much satisfaction be- 
cause it indicates continued strength in 
fundamental conditions. Last year, a 
year of war in Europe, where there 
was at the same time a reduction of 
the wheat output, we produced the 
largest crop of wheat known in our 
history, a crop exceeding by 16% per 
cent the greatest of those that had pre- 
ceded it. Our exports from this crop 
have been very large, and the selling 
price has been high. It is expected that 
the total shipped abroad in the year 
ending with this month will be about 
340,000,000 bushels, or 100,000,000 more 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assist- 
ants of Pastors. Teachers of the Bible, and other Leaders in 
Religious Work. 

Cooperation wit of the City and 
State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, graduate 
and und d di For inf ion, address 


Professor Henry Thatcher Fowler, Providence, R. I. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


The Key To Success 


@., Stop Forgetting’ 


is the ability to remember. I 
cess % 

make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which instantly 
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School of Memory, 404 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IL 
DIVIDENDS 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
49 Wall Street. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 4. 
New York, June 9, 1915. 

The Directors of this Company have today de- 
clared a dividend of THREE (3%) PER CENT, 
from the earnings of the Company upon the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 15, 1915, at the offices of 
the Company, No. 49 Wall street, New York City, 
to stockholders of record July 6, 1915. 

The transfer books of this Company will be 
closed on July 6, 1915, at three p. m. and opened 
on July 16, 1915, at ten a. m. 

JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer 














THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 


New York, June 10, 1915. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Company (No. 
40) and a quarterly dividend of one per cent. on 
the Common Stock (No. 15) have been declared 
payable July 15, 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Monday, June 21, 1915. 

THOMAS A. DOB, Treasurer 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The 
Independent to follow you. 
Let us know your new ad- 
dress, if possible, three weeks 
ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 
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than the best record made in any pre- | 
vious year. And now, when it is ad-| 
mitted that Europe’s demands in the, 
coming twelve months will exceed those | 
of the year now ending, because her | 
acreage has been decreased by war, | 
and for the additional reason that the 
number of available farm laborers has | 
been greatly reduced, we have the | 
promise of a wheat crop even larger | 
than last year’s. 

Very little loss has been caused by 
the Hessian fly and the chinch bug, al- 
tho there had been pessimistic predic- 
tions that their ravages would call for 
a reduction of the May estimate by 
100,000,000 bushels. In thirty days the 
condition of winter wheat declined from 
92.9 to 85.8, but the official estimate of 
yield is 676,000,000 bushels, against 
693,000,000 a month ago. Owing to an 
acreage increase of 11% per cent, the 
crop will be almost equal to last year’s, 
which was 684,000,000. In this report 
spring wheat appears for the first time. 
Last year’s spring wheat crop (206,- 
000,000 bushels) was much below the | 
average. This year, with an acreage in- | 
crease of nearly 10 per cent, and the | 
high condition of 94.9 on June 1, a 
yield of 274,000,000 bushels is indi- 
cated. The full crop promised by the | 
report is, therefore, 950,000,000, or | 
59,000,000 more than the quantity har- 
vested last year, when the total exceed- 
ed by 128,000,000 bushels the highest 
record made in the past. The greater 
part of the spring wheat is grown in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Washing- 
ton. Since June 1 the weather has been 
favorable for nearly all the wheat 
fields, and it is possible that even 
1,000,000,000 bushels will be harvested. 

A crop of 950,000,000 bushels will 
permit the exportation of 385,000,000. 
Europe will need, it is expected, nearly 
600,000,000. But the surpluses of India, 
Argentina and Canada must be taken 
into account. Russia may be able to sell 
a considerable quantity. Canada has 
increased her acreage this year by 14 
per cent. The course of prices cannot 
be foreseen. Prices have fallen in this 
country more than thirty cents a bushel 
in the last month. Last week the net 
loss was about six cents. 

We are also to have a very large crop 
of oats. With an acreage increase of 
4% per cent, the conditions point to a 
yield of 1,288,000,000 bushels. Last 
year’s was 1,141,000,000. Canada has 
enlarged her oat acreage by 10 per cent. 
A barley crop of 197,000,000 bushels is 
indicated, or 2,000,000 more than last 
year’s. Probably the yield of rye will 
be substantially unchanged. The condi- 
tion of the growing hay crop, 97.8, is 
exceptionally high, and a similar report 
about pastures is made. But this is 
not a good apple year. Last year’s crop 
was 253,000,000 bushels. The Govern- 
ment can see only 191,000,000 in 1915. 
This quantity, however, is above the ten 
years’ average. 


The following dividends are announced: 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, both payable June 30. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, preferred, semi- 
annual, 3% per cent, payable July 1. 

Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 





poration, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable July 1. 


Three shirts and handsome tie 
for less than you pay for shirts alone 


Duro Shirts—guaranteed not to fade, 


shrink, or rip in six months or new shirts free. 
Made of the famous Harmony percale, white background with neat 
Stripes of blue, black and lavender. One of each color to the box. 
Coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered very fashionabl 
The tie is a stylish 


Sizes 14 to 174. Sleeve lengths 33, 34, 35. 
wide-end, navy blue silk poplin four-in-hand. 
If you are not entirely pleased we will gladly refund your money. 
Highest bank references. 

TEAR THIS OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY 
[°e ue awe weeanmp eee eee eee ese = = = 
Goodell & Co., Order Room 4, 158 E. 34th St., New York City 


Send C. O. D. $2.50 and Parcel Postage a box of three DURO 
Shirts and necktie. My neck size is sleeve length 








We Sell Highest Grade 
Municipal Bonds Yielding 


5% Free —— em Tax 6% 


All the bonds we offer are direct obli- 
gations of rich, growing towns and com- 
munities, They are general obligations 
and not special assessment street improve- 
ment bonds. Far safer than putting your 
money in a bank vault. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
accepts our bonds as security for Postal 
Savings Deposits. This in itself is proof 
of their safety. They are 





Free from the Income Tax 


No certificate of ownership is required. 
Issued in $500 and $1,000 denominations 
in Coupon Form, Write or call for List 
No. 15. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
244 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Healthful House 


The leading Interior Decorator of the country 
is writing a series of articles for ““Goop Heattu” 
—the magazine which teaches practical efficiency 
for individuals and the home. Send ten 2c 
stamps for sample copy or $2 for a year’s sub- 
scription. Remit to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
306 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS, °".,, beautitel , Ne- 


omi Lake, 2,000 
feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
vhia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Expe- 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. En- 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 905 Sonth 47th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIVATE COTTAGE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


For Rent—A beautiful home, remodelled this 
season, furnished and redecorated, located in 
one of the most attractive and quiet residen- 
tial sections of Chautauqua, with unusually 
large yard planted with shrubs and flowers. 
Cottage has nine rooms and two bathrooms, 
stationary wash stands and gas stoves in bed- 
rooms, gas range and electric light. Verandas 
first and second floors. ent from early June 
to October. Address Mrs. Frank Chapin Bray, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
$27,964,578, 109.00 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 

6,989,660.00 
23,020, 223.85 


a Y premiums thereon to 


Paid senses during that period 

Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 

Of which there have been re- 
deeme 

——y outstanding at pres- 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
ed t 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment, For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


eo. E. Ide, President. 
NE 


G 
256 BROADWAY WwW YORE 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely bepens mation or 
doubt. The Annuity Dever METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSU NCE. COMPANY, 
New York, will give ea as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 














THE 1915 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make «direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tioh. to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an Income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home (Office, No, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











FACTS FURNISHED BY ONE 
COMPANY 


A reader writes asking me if I do not 
regard the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, an exception to the 
general rule that the cost of life in- 
surance on the assessment plan tends 
to become prohibitive. Admitting knowl- 
edge of the mathematical objections to 
the plan, he states that his father has 
held a $2000 certificate in the Bankers 
Life for twenty-five years and that the 
maximum cost has never exceeded $16 
a year; while, on the other hand, my 
correspondent himself has been carry- 
ing a policy of $1000 in an old line 
company at about the same annual pre- 
mium. Unless something radically dif- 
ferent in the way of experience occurs 
in his father’s case, is it not probable, 
he asks, that the cost of the assessment 
insurance will, at the worst, be as low 
as the old line policy? Would it be wise 
in the holder of the certificate to ex- 
change it for an old line policy? 

I should say that the proper answer 
to that question is largely dependent 
on the age and present physical and 
financial condition of the insured under 
the assessment certificate. If the first 
two combined indicate an abridged life 
tenure, it would be better to permit 
present conditions to continue. But I 
will discuss the question. 

While I cheerfully admit that the 
assessment history of the Bankers Life 
has been clean, energetic and econom- 
ical, and thru those qualities it has 
achieved comparative wonders for its 
members, I was not prepared to learn 
that any of its insured during a period 
of twenty-five years had enjoyed its 
benefits at an average cost of $8 a year 
per $1000. Under the American Table, 
the average death cost from age thirty 
to age fifty-four is $11.14. True, there 
is usually a saving on these figures in 
an active, going company, but cutting 
it steadily thirty per cent a year, every 
year for a quarter of a century, would 
seem to be hugging the verge rather 
closely. 

Can this condition continue? Certain- 
ly not. The management of the Bankers 
Life answered the question when, sev- 
eral years ago it reorganized on a level 
premium, reserve basis: During the next 
ten years, from age fifty-five to age 
sixty-four the total bill for mortality 
will be $265.21—an average annual cost 
of $26.52. Aside from the deposit orig- 
inally made with the company’s guar- 
antee fund, this certificate has not a 
penny to its credit by way of offsetting 
the increasing mortality. Assuming that 
a saving of thirty per cent can be made 
again, the net cost between ages fifty- 
five and sixty-four will be $18.56 per 


ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 























PRICE REDUCED! 


Size Solid Oak Letter File 


The “Old Reliable” by 
which filing cabinet values 


cheapened in any way. 
Improved facilities, in- 
creased production, etc., 
enable us to reduce the 
price from $13.25 to 


412 


Freight Paid in 
and Central States. 
Holds 20,000 letter size 
Papers or equivalent of 


joints are interlocked, 


glued and held by 60 
* screws. 


follow blocks. Golden, 
Weathered or Natural 
finish. 2and 3 drawersizes 
proj . Free—"‘Fil- 

ingSug: gestions,’ ‘ourhelp- 
ful booklet on filing and 
indexing, sent with Cata- 
log “F” —96 pages of- No. 421 
ficeequipment. See your dealeror writeus. 


The Hae Manufacturing Co. 
Monroe, M 


61 Union Street, 











iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the protoplay, taugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puorortay Avruor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, ss. 
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Gray Metor Co., 


Boat Builders have joined: with 
lotor Company in issuing a cat- 
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$1000, yet with nothing in the way of 
accumulation to the credit of the cer- 
tificate. 

As I understand the terms of the 
Bankers Life reorganization, thru 
which it was transformed from a pure 
assessment concern into an old line re- 
serve company, its members—all of 
them then holding assessment certifi- 
cates carrying one-year term insurance 
—have the privilege of exchanging 
their contracts for level premium poli- 
cies without physical re-examination, 
under either of the following options: 

First—The new policy may be taken 
at the level premium rate at the in- 
sured’s age at entry, on payment of the 
difference between the total of such pre- 
miums for the time which elapsed, and 
the total of all assessments paid on the 
certificate. 

Second—The new policy may be taken 
at the premium shown for the attained 
age. 

Let us see how this would work out 
with the case in hand, assuming the 
original age at entry to be thirty. The 
Bankers old line premium per $1000 at 
that age is $22.69. The existing certifi- 
cate is for $2000; therefore, the pre- 
mium would be $45.38. This is to be 
multiplied by twenty-five, the number 
of years since the certificate was taken. 
This equals $1134.50. From this we de- 
duct $400, the total amount paid in 
twenty-five years on the certificate, 
which leaves $734.50 to be paid the com- 
pany, after which the member holds an 
old line policy for $2000, on which his 
annual premium will be $22.69. 

Now consider the second option. The 
member may drop his certificate, aban- 
don all he has paid under it, and take 
a $2000 policy at the rate for age fifty- 
five, which is $58.25 per $1000 or 
$116.50 a year. 

We have been discussing the cost of 
life insurance on the assessment and 
level premium plans in the same com- 
pany. We have used its rates only in 
both instances. May we conclude that 
it can furnish insurance commencing at 
age thirty at $8 per $1000? Was it not 
mistaken originally in attempting to do 
it? If, safety and permanence consid- 
ered, it is worth $22.69 per $1000 at age 
thirty, was not the member who paid 
$8 getting it for less than he should, 
and in doing so, did he not actually in- 
flict an injury on himself? Again, if 
the assessment plan is correct, safe, 
“reasonable” in price and a prudent one 
for the insured, why did the Bankers 
Life Company, one of the best managed 
of its class, abandon it after thirty-two 
years for the old line level premium 
system? Because its management knew 
the scheme was a fallacy, that it at- 
tempted the construction of an imvos- 
ing and heavy edifice on a foundation 
of shifting sand. 

I have discussed this particular case 
at length because there are hundreds of 
thousands of young men in good physi- 
cal condition who, mistakenly, are pin- 
ning their faith to the apparently low, 
but really high, cost of reserveless as- 
sessment insurance. They are in a posi- 
tion to retrieve themselves by securing 
level premium policies while the pre- 

























































This picture is all wrong! 


Yes—but it’s a real picture of offices where they still cling to the inef- 
ficient, wasteful, costly, shorthand system. 

Business men everywhere are fast waking up. ‘They find it’s mighty 
poor business to write letters twice—once in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter, to say nothing of expense and wasted time. ‘They don’t pay for 
shorthand sessions at some man’s desk, with other men waiting to dictate. 
They don’t pay for typewriting machines standing idle a good part of the 
day. They get their money’s worth—steady production of finished type- 
writing—with dictators dictating when they want. 

They dictate to the Dictaphone. 

Just reach for your phone—now—while you think of it, and arrange for 
a demonstration. If you do not find that name in the book, write to the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ALGISTERED 
SUITE 1621B, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
‘ Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you. 


A POSTAL CARD 


to the Circulation Manager of The Independent, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, will set the machinery in motion which will send to any friend 
you may designate, a copy of the forward-looking, illustrated weekly— 
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H. G. PARO 


1A 
i n 795 Michigan Boulevard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


i ° Send me your Illustrated Folder telling about your fifteen- 
Opportunity | = FREE TRIAL OFFER 
I For Name.....-.seceesseeseeseees eeeeee @eeccessece oe 
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* For Every Motorist 


If freedom from accidents caused by the danger- 
ous, blinding glare of unshielded headlights or by 
insufhcient light due to ‘“dimmers’—if insurance 
against ‘‘headlight arrests” and fines—mean anything 
to you, then investigate KLEARGLOW. Not a 
“dimmer”—does not cut down the light a particle, 
— - but spreads it in soft, easy-to-look-at rays. 


| \ Auto Light Diffuser 


Makes your car look better. Fits any car. Goes in place of your present headlight glass. Put 
on in ten minutes. Scientific all-glass construction. Gives you al/ the light al/ the time. Ideal for 
city use—no necessity of removal for country use—the powerful, non- Toten light always shows 
the way clearly and distinctly. 

“Dimmers” are dangerous—KLEARGLOW is safe. KLEARGLOW on your car means 
safety. Whether or not there is a headlight law in your locality, it is to your interest to safeguard 
yourself and your car with ARGLO he cost of one accident or fine far exceeds the 


moderate price of KLEARGLOW, $3.75 per set, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Try KLEARGLOW Free 


We'll send a pair of KLEARGLOWS to 
fit your car. Use them fifteen days. Then pay 
for them or send them back. No obligation to 
buy. So send for the free illustrated folder 
telling all about KLEARGLOW and our lib- 
eral free offer. Act now—before you have a 
painful experience or are arrested and fined. 
Fill out and mail the coupon foday. Address 


H. G. PARO 
795 Michigan Boulevard Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 




























































EVERY NUMBER AN INVESTORS’ NUMBER OF 


THE ANNALIST 


WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FINANCE, COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS 


“The Open Market for Securities,” revised every week, offers a unique service to all who desire 
to buy or sell securities or to inform themselves regarding the markets for them. 


A specimen copy free on request. 


THE ANNALIST 


$4 a year. On news stands, 10c. TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 








[DURING the past thirty-seven years, THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE has been 
a leader among educational magazines. It is better and richer than ever and many 
of its departments contain the quality of work not to be had elsewhere. Among these 
are the departments of Drawing, Penmanship, Primary Work, Making, Music and Short- 
hand. Not the least important feature is the Personal Service Department by means of 
which our subscribers are helped in numerous ways, without charge. 


The Teachers Magazine $1.25 a year 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.25 Magazine, both for $2.00 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.50 Magazine, both for 2.25 ° 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.75 Magazine, both for 2.50 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $2.00 Magazine, both for 2.75 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE, 1 McCall Pattern and 's Magazine, for 1.30 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE for two years, 2.00 


About 90% of those who send for sample copies become permanent subscribers. 


HAMMOCK & COMPANY, 31 East 27th Street, New York 




















mium cost is as low as it will ever be. 
What they invest in excess of the as- 
sessment cost the first ten or fifteen 
years, they will more than recover 
thereafter. 

The facts have been briefly stated. 
My correspondent should have no trou- 
ble in making a choice. He knows all 
the conditions at his end and is in a 
position to decide whether it would be 
more judicious to continue the assess- 
ment certificate, risking a sharp rise in 
cost, or to choose one of the options 
quoted. 


== 


PEBBLES 


General dislike for America doesn’t pre- 
vent the other nations from coming around 
at feeding-time.— Washington Post. 


Joe—May I kiss you? 
Flo—Isn’t that just like a man! Trying 
to put all the responsibility on me!—Judge. 


She—It’s so icy! 

He—So I see. 

She—That’s what I said, young man.— 
Siren. 


Ag. 1—Have you attempted to milk a 
cow yet? 

Ag. 2—Yes, but the attempt was an 
udder failure.—Penn State Froth. 


Voice—Is.this the weather bureau? How 
about a shower tonight? 

Prophet—Don’t ask me. If you need one, 
take it.—Chaparral. ~ 


Silk stockings are expensive and 
The cost makes many sigh. 
But silk socks are much lower for 
They do not come so high. 
—The Purple Cow. 


There was a physician of long ago, 
Who wanted a man to shovel the snow. 
Instead of a shovel he gave him a hoe; 
For he was a Ho-meopath, you know. 
—Sun Dial. 


A Sabetha young wife is saying her 
prayers like this: Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I want a Ford. I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep, I want a Ford. If I should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to 
take to heaven in a Ford.—Sabetha Herald. 


A HEART DRAMA IN THREE REELS 
Arthur Brown loved Gladiola Jinks. 
Arthur Brown was poor. 
Gladiola Jinks is now Mrs. DePuy 
Puyster Robinson. 
—London Opinion. 


SNe 


Founp—In orchestra of the Liberty The- 
ater, last week, a 14-karat gold link cuff 
button, with initials, E. F. G. If previous 
owner will communicate, I will match him 
as to who gets both.—Adv. in Brong (New 
York) Home News.—Harper’s Weekly. 


George Ade once introduced a speaker at 
a banquet thus: “Two towns in Indiana lay 
claim to the honor of being Mr. Blank’s 
birthplace. (A pause, during which Mr. 
Blank tried to look modest.) Warsaw as- 
serts that he was born in Kokomo, and 
Kokomo insists that the honor rightfully 
belongs to Warsaw.’—Christian Register. 


The Commander-in-Chief took up a posi- 
tion with the object of determining for him- 
self just how the soldiers behave toward 
sentries, and whether the troops seriously 
recognize the position as regards pickets. 
Presently the tramp of approaching foot- 
steps was heard. “Halt! Who goes there?” 
demanded the Chief. “Scots Greys!” came 
the clear reply. “Pass on, Scots Greys!” 
ordered the Chief. More fobdtsteps. “Halt! 
Who goes there?” “Grenadier Guards,” an- 
swered a respectful voice. “Pass on, Grena- 
dier Guards!” Then, in the darkness, the 
steps of some more soldiers. “Halt! Who 
goes there?’ eclaimed the Chief. “Mind 
your own business !”’ came the reply. 
“Pass on, Australians,” ordered the Chief. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLO 
June 18, 1815 
LORD BYRON’S GREAT POEM 





There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her*@hivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ;— 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising knell! 


Did ye not hear it?—No; ‘twas but the 
wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and 
Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying 


eet— 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
“And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! Arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s 

opening roar! 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and 
fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own love- 
liness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as 
press : 
The life from out young hearts, and 
choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could 


guess 
If ever more should meet these mutual 


eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful 
morn could rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the 
steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clatter- 
ing car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous 


speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of 
war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror 
dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—‘The 
foe! they come! they come!” 


And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s teardrops as they 


pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall 
moulder cold and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, i 
The morn the marshalling in arms,— 
the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array! 
_ The thunder clouds close o’er it, which 
when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 
Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red 
burial blent! 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 








VICTOR HUGO’S DESCRIPTION 


The rout behind the Guard was melap- 
choly. The army yielded suddenly on all 
sides at once. . . . The cry “treachery” 
was followed by a cry of “save yourselves 
who can!” Any army which is disbanding 
is like a thaw. All yields, splits, cracks. 
floats, rolls, falls, jostles, hastens, is pre- 
cipitated. The disintegration is unpree 
edented. . . . Men are crushed, trampled 
down, others walk over the dead and the 
living. Arms are lost. A dizzy multitude 
fills the roads, the paths, the bridges, 
the plains, the hills, the valleys, the 
woods, encumbered by, the -invasion of 
40,000 men. Shouts, despair, knapsacks and 
guns flung among the rye, passages forced 
at the point of the sword, no more com 
rades, no more officers, no more generals, 
an inexpressible terror. Zieten putting 
France to the sword at leisure. Lions con- 
verted into goats. Such was the flight. . . . 
Alas! and who, then, was fleeing in that 
manner? The Grand Army. ° 

This vertigo, this terror, this. downfall 
into ruin of the loftiest bravery which ever 
astounded history—is that causeless? No. 
The shadow of an enormous right is pro- 
7ected athwart Waterloo. It is the day of 
destiny. The force which is mightier than 
man produced the day. Hence the terrified 
wrinkle on those brows; hence all those 
great souls surrendering their swords. 
Those who had conquered Europe have 
fallen prone on the earth, with nothing 
left to say nor to do, feeling the present 
shadow of a terrible presence. Hoc erat in 
fatis. That-day the perspective of the hu- 
man race underwent a change. Waterloo is 
the hinge of the nineteenth century. The 
disappearance of the great man was nec- 
essary to the advent of the great century. 
Some one, a being to whom one replies not, 
took the responsibility on himself. The panic 
of heroes can be explained. In the battle of 
Waterloo there is something more than a 
cloud, there is something of the meteor. 
God passed by. 

At nightfall, in a meadow near Genappe, 
Bernard and Bertrand seized by the skirt 
of his coat and detained a man, haggard, 
pensive, sinister, gloomy, who, dragged to 
that point the current of the rout, had 
just dismounted, had passed the bridle of 
his horse over his arm, and with-wild eye 
was returning alone to Waterloo. It was 
Napoleon, the immense somnambulist of 
the dream which had crumbled, essaying 
once more to advance. 

Les Miserables 
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Whats the Answer to the Touring Question 








































But they can’t give you the 
greatest enjoyment—the most comfort— 
and freedom from excessive tire bills—unless ° 
they’re on your car. on 


F ALL roads were smooth as billiard tables: if there 

were no ruts or thank-ye-ma’ams—no tracks, cobble 
stones or rough streets to jolt and jar: if all roads were 
ideal it would not be necessary to equip with strong, 
sturdy and rugged Miller Tires. 

But roads are far from being ideal. The man who es 
wants the most pleasure from his car must select the tire 
built to give him the utmost in mileage, safety and service 
under all road conditions. 


All Roads look alike to Miller Tires 


because the exclusive Miller Method of building tires does not cook 
the life out of either fabric or rubber in vulcanizing! Life in the 
cotton fabric means miles on the road. The Miller Method 
retains the natural vegetable wax and oil in the cot- 
ton fibre for wear in your tire. 


This natural lubricant carbonizes at 240 degrees. The old 
method of vulcanizing requires about 287 degrees to properly vul- 
canize a tire. And a brittle and lifeless fabric, with the power of 
resistance gone, results in short mileage on the road. 

But the Miller Method of vulcanizing with a low degree of heat 
—overcomes all that. 

And’ just as this exclusive Method retains the natural vege- answer 
table wax and oil in the fabric, so does it conserve all the tough- the tube 
ness and ‘wearing qualities in the rubber. Thus it makes a All question. 
rugged unit of both rubber and fabric—without carbonizing 
the wax and oil in the fabric—or cooking the native endur- Roads eye) 
ance out of the rubber. A \ . k + 
~ The = is a tire that insures practical immunity from Ke o 

wouts and irritating road-side repairs. 

Get yours from the Miller dealer to-day, and make tour- Oe iRES. 


Tires gear your 
car to the road 
through mud, 
sand or slush. 
With Miller Tires 
on your car you're 
min control. Its 
tread is anintegral 
part of the tire and 
retains its safety 
features until the 
entire tire is worn 
out. The greater 
mileage you get 
from them, will 
make your 
choice of Mil- 
ler Tires an eco- 
nomy, as well 
as a permanent 
safeguard. 


MILLER 
TUBES 





ing what it should be—a constant pleasure. 


If you don’t’ know the Miller Dealer in 
your town, it will pay you to write us. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, U. S. A. 


Distributors in the-Principal Cities 








